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The 
Brightest 
Paper in 
Fleet Street 


The B.B.C. broadcast a programme on the Daily Express 
to Europe last night. 
Listeners throughout the Continent and beyond the Iron 
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Curtain heard an assessment of the Daily Express written 







by Austen Kark of the B.B.C. 
Here are extracts from the broadcast :— 











The Daily Express is a mass circulation newspaper. 
it has the largest daily circulation for a non-tabloid 
newspaper in the world. Every day it sells more than 
4,000,000 copies. 

Our reporter has been visiting the Express building. 
Here are some of his impressions. 

Among the jungle of unedifying architecture, the 
Express building stands out—a strange and arresting 
newspaper palace in black glass. 

In the foyer stands a bust of Lord Beaverbrook by 
the famous sculptor Sir Jacob Epstein. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s round, puckish face dominates the place with 
a vitality that breaks the bonds of inanimate 
sculpture. 


And it is right that this should be so. For this is the © 


very heart of the Beaverbrook Press. 


THE LINES 


Lord Beaverbrook . . . is a proprietor who built up, 
directed, and controlled his newspaper empire. 

He is a man of extraordinary energy and business 
acumen. For nearly 40 years the Daily Express has 
been Lord Beaverbrook—and, even now, though he 
is in semi-retirement, the paper voices Beaverbrook’s 
opinions and runs along the lines that he laid down. 
Now what does the paper look like ? Technically, it’s 
fair to say it’s the brightest paper in Fleet-street. 
The headlines are arresting. 

The stories are short. The paragraphs concise and the 
lay-out is masterly. 

The whole paper presents an invitation to read. 


DAILY 








The pages are well broken up with photographs, 
drawings, and cartoons. The feature pages are 
appealing and attractive. 

The news is seductively dressed and presented. The 
photographs are good and the captions admirable. 
**Opinion’’ — the leader column — is pugnacious, 
bristling with powerful prejudices. 


THE EMPIRE 


The Express is a Right-wing paper, but it has its own 
independent line—the cause of the Empire—and it is 
willing to support a Government of any complexion 
that espouses that cause. Meanwhile, the paper 
vigorously attacks those who oppose its Empire 
policy. ... 

Contrary to the recent pattern of development of 
some mass circulation papers, the Express has 
retained a significant ban. 

This ban was explained in @ recorded interview by 
the Editor. He said :— 

“It was laid down many years ago by Lord Beaver- 
brook that’ no matter what happened in the race 
of circulations we (the Express) must never stoop 
to salacity. . . 

“We bar all those aids to circulation, and I 
think it speaks highly of the British public that 
they take the paper, despite the fact that there 
is no... sensationalism of a sexual nature in the 
newspaper. Nor will there ever be.” 


Reprinted trom the Daily Express, February Jth, 9% 
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STALINISTS STILL 


Praesidium was compared to the French Assembly. The 
new elections to it, by perpetuating deadlock, carry the 
parallel farther. The anticipated triumph of Mr. Khrushchev 
has not in fact taken place, and it is fairly clear that so long as 
the Praesidium has the final say, and remains vigilant, the 
party Secretariat can no longer be effectively used against it as 
it was in Stalin’s day. This in itself is a precarious position, but 
there are other pieces which can be brought into play. The 
most important, far outweighing the promotion of several 
Khrushchevites to be non-voting ‘candidates’ of the Prae- 
sidium, is Marshal Zhukov’s rise to the same position. His 
presence represents in itself a source of real power of its own 
The Congress was remarkable for very little in the way of 
policy changes. It is true that an impression of far-reaching 
reform in the Soviet attitude was given by the repudiation of 
Stalin. (It is pleasant to know that those closest to Stalin think 
the same about him as the rest of us. But they have not repudi- 
ated his policies or his theories, except for some crackpot pro- 
ductions of his dotage.) What the lesser bosses disliked was 
having to submit to Stalin’s ‘individual leadership’ and ending 
their speeches, as they all did at the last Congress, with ‘Glory 
to great Stalin!” (Khrushchev’s speech at the eighteenth Con- 
gress ended: ‘Long live the towering genius of all humanity, 
the teacher and guide who is leading us victoriously to Com- 
munism, our beloved Comrade Stalin!’) It may seem odd that 
ittook them three years after Stalin’s death to find this out, but 
we must remember that their survival was due entirely to their 
talents as yes-men and their willingness to hunt down and shoot 
any colleague who ventured a doubt. There have already been 
articles in the English press welcoming these statements as 


[’ last week’s Spectator the Soviet Communist Party 


signs of a wonderful change of heart. One might have thought 
that a few deeds would be required as surety from men whose 
qualifications consist mainly of lasting out a twenty-year rat- 
race with little more than the odd scar. 

For what is most striking about the pronouncements on 
foreign affairs is their entirely Stalinist quality, a compound of 
maniac acquisitiveness and low cunning. Several speakers, 
including Mr. Khrushchev, said that ‘socialism’ might come 
by parliamentary means in certain circumstances. Instead 
of leaving it at that and sitting back in the hope of seeing 
the flies walk into the parlour, they had to elaborate. 
The ‘circumstances’ turned out to be—as in Eastern Europe! 
Mr. Khrushchev did indeed say that the Marxist-Leninist 
thesis of the inevitability of war was no longer true. So far, 
so good. But when does it cease to be inevitable? Not yet. 
On the contrary, so long as ‘imperialism’ continues to exist, 
the ‘economic basis giving rise to war’ is preserved. It can only 
be prevented from actually producing a war when the ‘peace’ 
and labour movements in capitalist countries are strong enough 
to thwart their capitalists. This they can only do in ‘united 
fronts.’ To put it another way—war can be avoided if, and only 
if, non-Communist governments can be induced by Communist- 
led political movements to accept the Communist terms of the 
moment. Mr. Malenkov made similar statements at the last 
Party Congress, and indeed Stalin had been doing so since 
1927. Communist speeches, especially about peace, have not 
had much connection with the facts of Soviet policy. 

Repudiating Stalin is certainly the way to peace. This, 
however, will involve more than repudiating Stalin’s habit of 
killing leading Communists. What is needed is an abandon- 
ment of his schemes to enslave the rest of the world. 


DOUBLE-DEALING 


i amendment, which was carried by 292 to 246, called 
upon ‘Her Majesty’s Government to introduce forthwith 
legislation for its abolition or for its suspension for an experi- 
mental period.’ Winding up for the Government, Mr. Butler 
said: “When we have a free vote we naturally expect to base 
our actions, if perhaps after necessary further deliberation, on 
the decision of the House. The decision for Hon. Members 
is, therefore, very serious.’ Shortly after the vote Sir Anthony 
Eden said: ‘The Rt. Hon. gentleman can be assured that 
the Government will give full weight at once to a decision 
taken by this House on a free vote,’ and added that of course 
the Government would have to consider for a day or two the 
statement that it would make. It is quite plain therefore that 
the Government was committed to bringing in legislation to 
abolish the death penalty. What did it do? It waited a week 
and then announced that it would not bring in legislation but 
would give time for a Private Member’s Bill, that of Mr. 
Sydney Silverman. So much for Mr. Butler’s natural expec- 
tancy, so much for Sir Anthony Eden’s full weight. Until the 


announcement last week it could at least be said of Sir 
Anthony Eden’s Government that she was poor but she was 
honest. 

What makes this all the sadder is that the Government was 
not in any great difficulty. Its surrender of its virtue was largely 
gratuitous. Back-benchers not seldom have to support 
measures of which they disapprove. Why should not Ministers 
have to do the same for once? Even if it were true, which 
it manifestly is not, that Ministers have more tender con- 
sciences than back-benchers, it is far from clear why it should 
be only back-benchers who ever have to make shipwreck of 
them. Not that Ministers would even have had to do that. 
All that they would have had to do was abstain—just as the 
abolitionist members of the Government had to abstain a 
fortnight ago. However strongly hanging Ministers felt that 
the services of the hangman should be retained, that would 
not have been a very great sacrifice. The Home Secretary 
would not have had to change his mind again on the question of 
abolition. The spectacle of his rising to the dispatch box and 
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saying, ‘The House will remember that on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment I advised the House against abolition, but the Gov- 
ernment naturally accepts the view which the House expressed 
in a free vote,’ would surely not have been displeasing to his 
Liberal past, however distasteful to his Home Office present. 

If the Government had taken the course which common 
honesty demanded it would have at least given some dignity 
to its handling of this question—something which has so far 
eluded it. After refusing to adopt the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, it changed its mind in an effort to avoid 
defeat and tabled a motion advocating amendment of the law 
of murder. It thought that the recommendations of a com- 
mittee of Conservative lawyers gave it a means of defeating 
the abolitionists. Too late, it discovered that it could not adopt 
the most important of these recommendations. It thus ended 
up by merely proposing a few footling amendments which 
would in practice have made hardly any difference to the law. 

It is difficult to see that the Government’s action last week 
has greatly helped it, though it is no doubt hoping that Mr. 
Silverman’s Bill will be killed. The Government has promised 
that the Committee stage will be taken on the floor of the 
House. The retentionists will probably put down a series of 
amendments and indulge in protracted debate. The Govern- 
ment has little time to spare and the debates on capital 
punishment may jeopardise its business; and so the Govern- 
ment may find itself in the ludicrous position of having to help 
the abolitionists in order to clear the Bill out of the way. If the 
Bill gets through the Commons unscathed, the problem of 
opposition in the House of Lords will not have been lessened, 
let alone solved, by the dodge of sending up to it a Private 
Member’s instead of a Government Bill. It looks as though the 
Government has been incompetent even in its double-dealing. 


UNDETERRED 


EMBERS of the Opposition cannot be blamed for finding 
Mi difficult to keep a straight face in the defence debate 
this week. Sir Walter Monckton is confessedly inexperienced, 
but even a paragon among Defence Ministers could have done 
little with the chaos which confronted him at the Ministry. 
The conventional weapon situation, for example, is farcical, 
and grows more farcical each year. The tribulations of the 
Hunter aircraft are the classic example. Sir Walter insists that 
it could fight tomorrow if necessary: but with what? One man 
without his trousers, George A. Birmingham once recalled, is 
no match for four fully clothed armed men. The poor old 
Hunter could only do its duty in the same sense that the Home 
Guard, armed with pikes, would have done theirs in an inva- 
sion. The Navy is in an even worse position. After the war it 
staked its future on the aircraft carrier as capital ship. This 
was unwise, as carriers are extremely vulnerable; but in any 
case their usefulness is limited when no suitable aircraft can 
be found for them. 

The Minister, in fact, would have done better to admit the 
deficiencies in his conventional defence store, and to pass on 
to the more pertinent problem of graduated deterrence. What 
he had to say suggests either that he has not studied the subject 
with much care—or that he has not understood it. It is true, 
as he says, that there are difficulties in the way of initiating a 
full-scale graduated deterrence programme. But there are even 
greater difficulties, as time has shown, in the way of initiating 
the type of comprehensive disarmament scheme to which the 
Government still pins its faith. Besides, the value of graduated 
deterrence is that it encourages clear thinking on the whole 
problem of defence—a clarity absent from the Government’s 
White Paper. Money is squandered on useless conventional 
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weapons largely because the no man’s land between conyep- 
tional and nuclear warfare has not yet been fully explored and 
charted; and it is the measure of the weakness of the Goverp- 
ment’s defence case, that it is still reluctant to conduct the 
exploration. 


THAW ON THE RHINE 


By Our German Correspondent. 
? Bonn 


E live in an age when a rearguard action which avoids 
W tine worst of an impending catastrophe can be presented 
to the public as a signal victory. Aided by some fast talking 
from his expensive propaganda apparatus, Dr. Adenauer is 
endeavouring to create the impression at home and abroad 
that he has scored a triumph for Europe and the West over 
Dr. Dehler, the Free Democratic Leader, in the last fortnight 
of political exchanges in Diisseldorf and Bonn. In fact he 
rescued only sixteen of the fifty-three Free Democratic deputies 
who originally owed allegiance to Dr. Dehler, and some of 
these are now wavering. The sixteen were dragged on board 
by the scruff of their necks and the subsequent muster showed 
that all their tanks, guns and base equipment had been left 
behind. Dr. Adenauer’s Dunkirk is hard to disguise. 

The political constellation which has ruled the Federal 
Republic with such blessed success since 1949 is being 
extinguished by degrees. The Refugee Party faded out over 
the Saar issue last year and Dr. Adenauer saved the two 
Ministers and a small handful, but lost the party machine. He 
saved four Ministers and a slightly larger handful from the 
Free Democrats, but they also have been disowned and have 
no political importance from now on. Dr. Adenauer’s coalition 
strength has diminished from 333 to 281 in the past two and 
a half years, leaving him with a majority of only seventy-four 
in the Bundestag. The Christian Democrats are feeling their 
growing isolation. 

There is a great thaw in the air. The Bavarians inhaled it 
last year when they installed an anti-clerical government in 
Catholic Bavaria in opposition to Dr. Adenauer’s allies. North 
Rhine-Westphalia followed suit last week, Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg, Hamburg, and Lower Saxony may jump on the band 
waggon as time goes by. 

The isolation of the Christian Democratic Union is the fruit, 
firstly, of seven years of government—government which by 
any standards has been successful, by German standards 
brilliantly successful, but in spite of all is still subject to the 
natural process of attrition; secondly, of the party’s failure 
to associate its allies in any of the principal political decisions; 
thirdly, of the party’s insistence on conformism which was 
described in this column last week. There is nothing tragic 
about the nation’s desire for a change. 

Dr. Adenauer and his supporters in the West do no good, 
therefore, in pretending that the opposition has the mark of 
the beast. Sooner or later the beast will be wearing the harness 
and its temper will only be more testy if it is flicked with a 
switch now. 

There is little evidence for the charges that Dr. Dehler is 
unreliable because he is bent on a solo canter to Moscow. Dr. 
Adenauer needed to take that route too. The complaints of 
the British and American press that his Free Democratic Party 
is stocked with young ex-Nazis look equally peevish, if it is 
remembered that Dr. Adenauer has just as liberally stocked 
the Federal ministries with old ones. Nothing could be more 
damaging in the long term to the cause of the West now than 
to treat Dr. Dehler and Herr Ollenhauer as pariahs. Dr. 
Jaeger, the Christian Social chairman of the Bundestag 
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Defence Committee, has understood this and put it into 
practical effect. By treating the Social Democratic opposition 
as a responsible force in the State he has secured its consent 
to constitutional amendments so as to enable the military 
Bills to go through parliament. 

Several other Christian Democrats—men like Herr von 
Brentano, Herr Kiesinger and Herr Arnold—would like 
to see more co-operation with the Social Democrats. This 
may be the Christian Democratic Union’s only way of 


Black and White 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 
New York 


T the moment, Miss Autherine Lucy, the first Negro 
student ever admitted to the University of Alabama, is 
still being forbidden to attend classes. As all the world 

must know by now, Miss Lucy attended one lecture—that was 
on February 3—and the protest that followed led to a university 
order restraining her from further attendance. The car she 
rode in was stoned; a fiery cross was set in front of the dean’s 
home; there was a threatening demonstration outside the home 
of the president. It is said that the mob was mainly from 
outside the university. A small minority of the enrolled were 
involved. In any case the university capitulated. 

Meanwhile, in Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, one 
hundred or so leaders of the coloured community are under 
arrest for having organised a boycott against the municipal 
bus system. The cause of the boycott was segregated seating 
in the vehicles and the refusal of the bus line to hire Negro 
drivers. Since December 5, Montgomery Negroes in large 
numbers have been engaged in a form of passive resistance, 
the main feature of which is car pools. This has taken a good 
deal of planning and organising, and Alabama, like most 
States, has statutes prohibiting organised boycotts under 
certain conditions. The Negro leaders do not deny that their 
action constitutes a technical violation of the anti-boycott laws. 
They intend merely to assert that enforced segregation violates 
the Constitution. 

What we have here is the backlash of progress, at least in 
the view of those of us who consider court decisions limiting 
segregation as instances of progress. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the immediate effect of these decisions has been to 
increase racial tensions in the deep South. In many areas the 
situation is worse than it was before, and worse than it would 
have been had there not been this whole series of court rulings. 
It is entirely conceivable, for example, that if the Supreme 
Court had not ordered an end to segregation in the State- 
supported schools, Miss Lucy would now be pursuing her 
studies unmolested and unprotested. For years before the 
Supreme Court ruling, Southern universities had, more or less 
voluntarily, been admitting small numbers of Negro students. 
The first Negro was admitted to the University of Texas 
eighteen years ago, and there «are now only a handful of 
Southern schools that are 100 per cent. white. There have 
been no significant protests on the part of students or the 
people in surrounding communities. Miss Lucy’s case raised 
‘storm not because anyone really objected to one Negro 
student of library management in an institution with an enrol- 
ment of 7,500, but because she appeared on the scene in a 
moment of widespread exasperation caused by the determina- 
tion of Negroes to secure the many privileges the courts have 
lately been awarding them. The Montgomery bus boycott 
belongs to a somewhat different order of things. Defiance on 
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this scale would lead to reprisals and trouble at any time. 
However, the boycott would not have been organised but for 
what the Negro leaders recognised as a favourable climate for 
such an undertaking. Both they and the white authorities who 
ordered their prosecution are interested in testing the laws 
and sampling the new climate. 

One can be fairly certain that no more than 5 per cent. of 
Southern whites welcome the Negro advance toward full 
equality. On the other hand, the militant white supremacists, 
those who will join organisations and actually give part of 
themselves to a resistance movement, are no greater in number. 
In between is a mass committed by custom, apathy, and reason 
in varying proportions to the values the militant leaders pro- 
claim. But all the South knows the general direction of the 
drift, and the zest for fighting a lost cause is likely to mount 
us it becomes more and more apparent that resistance will 
in the end prove unavailing. For months and perhaps for years 
there will be outbursts of violence and increased repressive- 
ness. There will also be court decisions favouring the Negroes, 
Only last week three federal judges in Louisiana—natives all 
—ruled that the whole body of Louisiana’s segregation laws 
were in violation of the Constitution. These decisions will 
embolden the Negro leaders to press forward to new privileges 
and to equality in new areas. This will heighten resentment and 
breed new frustration, as it has these past few months, and 
new heights of futility and absurdity will be reached in the 
effort to defend the indefensible. The heights of futility that 
are achieved will be in a sense the measure of the real pro- 
gress that is being made. But the pity of this is that the world 
will not see it in quite this light. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE thaw is here at last; and in Washington the ice- 

jam of speculation about President Eisenhower’s future 

broke on Wednesday when he announced at his press 
conference his intention of running for a second term. The 
decision was not altogether unexpected: his doctors had pre- 
pared the way for his announcement with a zeal not wholly 
medical. All the President’s countless admirers must be glad 
that his recovery has been full enough to enable him to take this 
courageous step, but in spite of a heart specialist’s assur- 
ance that he ‘should be able to carry on an active life satis- 
factorily for another five to ten years,’ many must also have 
the gravest misgivings about the political prospect called up 
by his decision. Much uncertainty inevitably remains and 
interest now switches to the Vice-Presidency. President 
Eisenhower would not say on Wednesday whether he had 
chosen Mr. Nixon to run with him. 

Elsewhere the thaw came more slowly. There was an 
unfortunate plumber in south-east London who had 
himself to call for help before he went on his errands of 
mercy because the radiator of his car was frozen. Many 
of the efforts of statesmen and politicians — there had 
even to be a statement in Parliament about the number of 
wandering Ministers—seemed to have this character of rescuers 
attempting to rescue rescuers, and all finding themselves 
absolutely stationary. In Cyprus, where Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
arrived on Sunday evening, there was perhaps the hint of a 
move forward: someone will perhaps some day be able to write 
the story of Mr. Francis Noel-Baker’s unremitting efforts as an 
intermediary, for they have been a remarkable exercise in 
private enterprise at the top level. 

Elsewhere everything seemed to be very much at a full-stop. 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, in the debate in the House of Commons on 
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foreign policy, accused the Russians of increasing tension in 
the Middle East, and Mr. Dulles, in Washington, said that the 
United States was ready to guarantee Middle East frontiers; 
but the situation here remained unchanged. M. Robert Lacoste, 
the Minister-Resident in Algeria, returned to Paris to make his 
first report and to ask for more troops; but the Government’s 
promise of free elections pleased nobody, and the situation here 
remained as explosive as ever. 

On Wednesday the Ministerial Council of OEEC opened its 
discussions under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold Macmillan; 
no one was sure whether it would accomplish anything except 
to add another name—Euratom—to all the other sets of initials 
and institutionalised insignia. In South Africa, the Nationalist 
Party pushed through its Bill removing 45,000 coloured voters 
from the common roll, securing the necessary two-thirds 
majority in a joint session of both Houses of Parliament, but 
only after doubling the size of the Senate: a defeat for en- 
lightened forces, indeed, but the battle has yet to be fought all 
over again in the courts. Talks began in Bonn on the question 
of the payment for the upkeep of Allied troops in Germany: 
preliminary talks, of course, so there is no need to get excited 
about possible changes there. In Russia, the congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party at last drew to its close. With Stalin 
pushed into the background—though the statues of him are to 
be allowed to remain—interest concentrated on the elections 
to the party’s directing organs; students of Soviet Russia found 
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little real change: Le roi est mort. Vive le roi. Sir Anthony 
Eden, fresh from a weekend’s reading of the speeches made gt 
the Communist congress, and Mr. Dulles, relying on his ip. 
tuition, both came to the conclusion that only Russia’s tactics 
have changed, and that her leaders are merely seeking ‘ways 
to make it easier to achieve old goals.’ 

At home, the plumbers were obviously going to be needed, 
The engineering and shipbuilding unions decided that they 
would make further approaches to the employers in both ip- 
dustries to settle their wage claims. Rootes announced that g 
four-day week is to be worked at its Coventry factories, The 
Confederation of Health Service Employees tried hard to 
prevent 10,000 mental nurses in England and Wales from 
refusing to work overtime. The Institution of Professional Ciyjj 
Servants called for a Government lead ‘to alter the economic 
and social status of specialist workers.’ And Sir Anthony Eden, 
confronted with all these pipes threatening to burst, summoned 
trade union and employers’ leaders to meet him next week. 

Sport was seriously affected by the weather, though Ireland’s 
reorganised pack managed to pull off a 14—10 victory agains 
Scotland; and 536. fitters and welders at a steel works at Port 
Talbot, finding nothing else to strike about, struck against the 
weather and demanded an issue of duffle coats. After sticking 
it out through a vile February, the Queen let it be known that 
she is taking a well-deserved brief cruise with the Duke of 
Edinburgh in Britannia in the Mediterranean. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


E were reconstructing the Conservative Government, 

and appointed Mr. Harold Macmillan to be Prime 

Minister, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd to be Foreign 
Secretary and Mr. Peter Thorneycroft to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Each of the appointments seemed plausible 
enough, but there was one objection: the removal of Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd from the Colonial Office would be a loss which 
the country could not easily sustain. We were agreed about 
this, and the post of Foreign Secretary remained unfilled for 
the rest of the conversation. We were talking on the evening 
of Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s flight to Cyprus. There is no doubt 
that, after a lot of early floundering, for which the Foreign 
Office may well have been mainly responsible, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd is now exerting a valuable personal influence on the 
course of the negotiations in Cyprus. The last time I wrote 
about him was on the occasion of his successful flight to 
Singapore. It is to be hoped that his flight this week will have 
proved equally successful. But the point I want to make now 
is that Mr. Lennox-Boyd has shown, again and again, not just 
a willingness to intervene personally in difficult negotiations, 
but a sense of timing in the occasions of his interventions 
which must provoke the admiration of any objective observer. 
If, out of the confusion of Cyprus, a workable settlement 
eventually emerges, the credit will of course have to be divided. 
Sir John Harding, Mr. Francis Noel-Baker and even Arch- 
bishop Makarios, who has lately revealed considerable courage 
in resisting some of his more extreme followers, have all con- 
tributed something which perhaps no others in their positions 
could have contributed. But ultimately a high proportion of 
the credit would have to go to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Colonial Affairs, whose intelligence, sympathies, 
patience and sheer (unpublicised) hard work have made him 
one of the few British statesmen of the post-war years. 


It is perhaps a fault that I take Mr. Bevan seriously. The 
mistake of, for example, the Manchester Guardian’s running 
attacks on him through the past three years has been that they 
have been informed by no sense of the ultimate tragedy 
involved in his career—of the waste, or dissipation, of talent, 
insight and courage which the country can ill afford to lose. 
It is perhaps natural, therefore, that the other evening when 
Mr. Bevan’s (still) loyal colleagues could spare a few moments 
from cutting Mr. Richard Crossman and rounded on me for 
some recent remarks about Mr. Bevan, I was disturbed. Had 
I been wrong? Unfair? Was the comparison with Sefior Perdn 
irrelevant? Through Thursday, through Friday, through Satur- 
day, I wondered. Then on Sunday morning I opened my 
newspapers—and found that I had been right. A politician 
who can talk of choosing the crown of thorns or thirty pieces 
of silver—and make it quite clear that he thinks he has chosen 
the crown of thorns—is either a megalomaniac or a ham. Mr. 
Bevan, I am sure, is impervious to criticism on grounds of 
taste. I implore him, therefore, merely to have a look back 
over the other great little men of history who have used words 
like his own. Perhaps ham, after all, is a better word. He now 
speaks like a figure in a strip cartoon: all his words seem to 
come out of his mouth in balloons. ‘Nothing seemed to be 
going right for me. . . . I was put on, and then off again, and 
then on and then off all my party’s committees. . . . So! 
went to my doctor. . . . She said that there are two levels of 
political action, the shallow and the deep. . . . If I wanted to 
be a success I must reject the shallow. . . . Now (some time 
later) I am a martyr... . Thinks: Thanks to Dr. Lee’ 
tonic.” Mr. Hugh Delargy, who is said once to have used the 
golden words, ‘Mr. Bevan can do no wrong,’ needs someont 
to idolise. But the liberal Mr. Michael Foot, with Junius, 
Hazlitt and Swift on his bookshelves: why are his eyes shut? 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


que International Organisation of Journalists is a Communist- 
controlled body run from an office in Prague; no self-respecting 
journalist with his wits about him would have anything to do 
with it. For many a long month now it has been laboriously 
grinding out plans for an ‘International Meeting of Journalists’ 
which is to be held in Geneva during May. Now and then a 
bulletin from the ‘initiating committee’ is sent drifting in my 
direction. They make fascinating reading, of a sort; I find 
it grotesquely amusing to see issuing from some Communist- 
front office in Prague phrases such as ‘the ensuring of objective, 
truthful reporting,’ ‘the publication of untruthful, distorted 
news, which poisons friendly relations,’ “deepening mutual 
relations and international co-operation,’ ‘free transmission 
and distribution of information,’ ‘freedom of expression,’ and 
the like. In the context of a Communist propaganda stunt they 
mean, I suppose, the precise opposite of what free journalists 
in free countries would take them to mean; and I cannot for 
the life of me see how the busy beavers in Prague expect 
anybody to be taken in by them. Certainly our own National 
Union of Journalists has no spoon long enough to enable it, 
if out of curiosity it wanted to, to sup with the devil in Geneva. 
But ** is a different matter in South America and India where 
there seem to be a good many journalists naive enough to 
suppose that Communist phraseology is to be taken at its face 
value. According to the latest bulletin there are seventy-six 
‘prominent’ Indian journalists busy with preparations now for 
the Geneva meeting. The Communists among them presum- 
ably know what they are about: what is saddening is that they 
should have so many dupes who don’t seem to have heard 
what the wolf did to Red Riding Hood’s grandmother when 
he got his feet inside the door. 


“ * * 


1 CAN SEE why the Royal National Lifeboat Institution declined 
to accept from the Sunday Express the fee for Guy Burgess’s 
little article—a hundred guineas. If it had been ten times as 
much they would still have refused it on principle, so the point 
which I’m going to raise is a purely academic one. Neverthe- 
less, I think it interesting that when the Sunday Express hawked 
the article round to the Associated Press and the New York 
Times for syndication they were asking three thousand dollars. 
lf that was what they judged the article to be worth second- 
hand, their offer to the RNLI cannot be described as princely. 


* * * 


THERE IS NO journalist that I know of better fitted to interpret 
modern Asia to the British than Mr. Guy Wint, of the 
Manchester Guardian, and no Indian better fitted to assess his 
latest book than Mr. K. M. Pannikar. The author of the first 
book review in the Spectator this week is a man of wide experi- 
ence and wide sympathies. He took a first in modern history 
at Oxford in 1917, and thereafter his career has been a con- 
spicuously successful blending of scholarship, journalism, 
literature, politics, and diplomacy. We know him best here as 
a delegate to the United Nations and later as the Indian Am- 
bassador to China; but behind the diplomatist lies (and in this 
he resembles the late Paul Claudel) a considerable dramatist 
and poet. 
* * * 

IT HAS OFTEN been argued that international sport does more 
harm than good. that it is more damaging to international 
friendship than, say, the lightning world tours of top brass. But 
in spite of the body-line crisis of 1932-3 and the Battle of 


Adelaide, it used to be thought that a cricket tour was less 
likely to have unfortunate repercussions than other sporting 
contests. I doubt if that view can be upheld now—at least when 
it is an MCC team which is touring. Some of our men seem to 
look upon cricket tours as holidays on which they can behave 
as badly as they wish. The inexcusable ragging of a Pakistani 
umpire last week was worthy of Teddy boys and has probably 
ruined the tour. The last MCC team in the West Indies was 
greatly disliked by West Indians and English alike. The bad 
manners of some of the side were notorious. They made a sorry 
contrast with the Australian team which visited the West Indies 
shortly afterwards. The Australians did not put a foot wrong 
and were thoroughly popular. 

7 * 
THE FIRST BLAST of the trumpet by the monstrous regimen of 
women in Holland is contained in the first issue of Endeavour, 
a quarterly report on the feminist movement there. A leading 
article by the editress takes a long, and somewhat uneasy, look 
at the article on ‘The Woman Voter,’ by Mr. Charles Curran, 
which was published in the Spectator in January. For myself 
I found great comfort in the fact that Mr. Curran’s observations 
on feminism created no shrill uproar here, and I agree with 
him that to the post-suffrage woman ‘feminism is as out of date 
as the Charleston.’ Miss Elka Schrijver takes a different view. 
She says that if any Dutch weekly had published such an article 
there would have been an immediate storm of protest. This 
gives me a twinge of fellow-feeling for our Dutch counterparts, 
cringing behind the barricades. 

. * = 
HAS WALKING DECLINED as a pastime? The question is prompted 
by the two Trinity undergraduates who recently walked from 
their college to Piccadilly Circus at the rate (to quote The 
Times) ‘of four good English miles an hour.’ I do not mean 
walking as a sport (the grotesque heel-and-toe in flimsy shorts 
along the main road), or walking as a stroll on Sunday after- 
noon. What I mean is the long amble (not ramble) for pleasure 
in good company. A friend has reminded me that even twenty 
years ago it was a common thing for a band of journalists and 
lawyers to leave London on a summer afternoon and walk 
through the night in time to reach the Downs by sunrise. Then, 
on top of the world, they would stroll down to their destination 
and the best breakfast they had had for weeks. Perhaps the 
present cares of professional people leave little time for such 
innocent amusement. Anyhow, instead of this we have the 
regiments of rucksacked, heavy-shod youths and maidens wait- 
ing at the railway stations for the ‘ramblers’ specials.’ Their 
nailed boots always strike me as a little ostentatious as equip- 
ment for a ten-mile stroll. 

* 7 as 
FOR A DECADE, week after week, Miss Virginia Graham has been 
pressing the film output delicately, wittily, incisively through 
her critical sieve—a process that has given unfailing pleasure 
to the tens of thousands of Spectator readers who took her as 
their guide in movie-going. This week she hands over to Miss 
Isabel Quigly as film critic, but we shall be seeing her name 
again in the book pages. 

* * 
‘WE SENT the book forth with the label “Hostage to Fortune,” 
and jCRN fkgrls withandrodari to discover too late that 
G. P. Putnam Sons, of New York, had published a novel for 
Elizabeth Cambridge under the same title in 1933.’ 

Irish Press, February 8. 


And the same sub-title? PHAROS 
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Dead Sea Fruit 


By HUGH MONTEFIORE 


HAT bearing do the Dead Sea Scrolls have upon 

the interpretation of the New Testament? That is the 

question which naturally arouses most interest in the 
recent archeological discoveries in the wilderness of Judza. 
The first finds were made nearly nine years ago. Since then, 
fresh discoveries have been made, and an enormous literature 
has grown up around the subject all over the theological 
world, in books and learned (and not-so-learned) journals. 
The Scrolls alone contain problems enough to tease the minds 
of scholars and to tickle their ingenuity, and it will be no 
surprise to those who have any acquaintance with the world of 
learning to find savants in violent disagreement over their 
interpretation. 

Professor Dupont-Sommer has spoken of Jesus ‘appearing 
in many respects as an astonishing reincarnation of the Teacher 
of Righteousness’ who figures prominently in the Scrolls. 
Edmund Wilson has suggested in a recent book that the 
monastery in the Dead Sea Desert ‘is perhaps more than 
Bethlehem or Nazareth the cradle of Christianity.’ An assault, 
however, can only be made on the theological summit after 
first tackling the lower slopes of historical and literary criticism. 
Three questions must first be asked, different but interdepen- 
dent. When were the documents deposited in the Dead Sea 
caves? When were they written? To what personalities and 
events do the Scrolls refer? The first question is answered 
mostly on archeological evidence, by dating the coins, pottery 
and other objects found in the caves or in the building and 
graves excavated near by. The second question is decided 
mostly on palzographical grounds, from a study of the Hebrew 
script used in the Scrolls and from the wear and tear on the 
manuscripts themselves. The third question, about the events 
and personalities to which the Scrolls refer, can only be decided 
by a critical study of their contents. 

The main sequence of coins ends about the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in aD 70. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the building was deserted about 
that time and the Scrolls deposited in the caves. The jars in 
which the Scrolls were stored are said to be pre-Roman in 
design: but this is no insuperable difficulty, for the jars could 
have been made before the Scrolls were hidden. 

The Hebrew text is particularly difficult to date with 
accuracy, because there is so little surviving material with which 
to compare it. Guesses have in the past been made differing by 
as much as 1,200 years! One of the fragments of Samuel is 
the oldest. probably from the third century Bc. The impor- 
tance of these finds for the study of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment is obvious. It is possible now, on palzographical grounds, 
to date most of the manuscripts within the wide limits of the 
first and second centuries before Christ. 

It is the problem of identifying the persons and events to 
which some of these manuscripts refer that has provoked 
among scholars the sharpest disagreement. There are four main 
works concerned: an allegorical commentary on the first two 
chapters of Habakkuk; a collection of Psalms of Thanksgiving; 
a monastic rule known as the Manual of Discipline; and a 
manual of military warfare known as the War of the Sons 
of Light. These documents were part of a larger library. There 
is evidence that some of these writings may have been known 
to Origen, and from the work of Arab historians and some 
surviving Christian correspondence it seems probable that some 
of the collection was removed about aD 800 and subsequently 


influenced the Karaites, a heretical sect of Judaism. The library 
belonged to a Jewish sect which shows some striking resem. 
blances to (as well as some differences from) what is already 
known about the Essenes, a Jewish monastic order of great 
strength which is known to have been existing by 150 Bc and 
to have had a settlement in the area of the Dead Sea. Many 
other suggestions have been made in placing this sect, but it is 
almost certainly right to identify it with the Essenes. 

Some of the documents may refer to a time before the 
Fssenes had separated themselves from the Hasidim, a pious 
party of the Maccabean era in the second quarter of the second 
century Bc. Thus the War of the Sons of Light, an odd and 
perhaps idealistic document in which army chaplains play a 
dominant role, refers to a time when the sect was organised 
militarily. Mention here of the *Kittim of Egypt’ and the ‘Kittim 
of Assyria’ (‘Kittim’ is an Old Testament cipher) may be a 
reference to a time of growing tension between pious Jews and 
their Seleucid overlords at the beginning of the Maccabean 
age; although it would be not impossible to date it later. The 
Psalms of Thanksgiving probably come from the same period. 

In the Habakkuk Commentary, the writings of the prophet 
are expounded so that they form a commentary—highly allusive 
and obscure—on the history of the sect. Twenty years after 
its founding, there appeared a certain Teacher of Righteous- 
ness. (This title appears also in the Zadokite Document, found 
at the turn of the last century in the store-room of a Cairo 
synagogue. This fragment refers to a Jewish sect at Damascus, 
and—unless ‘Damascus’ is a code-word—the Essene sect may 
have lived there for a time in exile. A fragment of this work 
has been found in the caves and it must therefore be considered 
together with the Scrolls.) We hear of a priest called the Teacher 
of Righteousness opposed, persecuted and exiled by a Wicked 
Priest, possibly known also as the Prophet or Man of Untruth 
or the Man of Scorn. To whom do these titles refer? Dr. Teicher 
holds that the documents belonged to Ebionite (Jewish) 
Christians, violently opposed to Paul (the Wicked Priest) who 
had formerly persecuted Jesus and His church (the Teacher 
of Righteousness). The archzological evidence, however, 
seems to be against him and, despite a magnificent but desperate 
rearguard action, Teicher’s exegesis of the texts seems so 
forced as to be impossible. 

Many have felt that events so crucial to the history of this 
sect would not have gone unnoticed by later historians, and 
for this reason it has been thought that the Commentary refers 
to known events at the beginning of the Maccabean era, when 
there was a sordid struggle to gain the Jewish High Priesthood. 
On the other hand Edmund Wilson has popularised a theory 
of Professor Dupont-Sommer of the Sorbonne, by which the 
Wicked Priest is identified with Aristoboulus I] (67-63 BC) 
and Hyrcanus II (63-40 sc). While Dupont-Sommer is 
probably right in seeing an allusion in the Habbakuk com- 
mentary to the worship of standards in the Roman army, his 
discovery of a reference to the desecration of the Temple by 
Pompey in 63 sc is highly precarious. To reinforce his 
argument, Dupont-Sommer makes use of some late apoca- 
lyptic literature which certainly had some connection with the 
sect. for fragments of such works have been found in the caves. 
He has however far from made out his case. His interpretation, 
for instance. of dark passages in the apocryphal Testament of 
Levi is extremely doubtful, for the book abounds in later 
Christian interpolations. Many scholars have thought (and the 
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view is said to be strengthened by other evidence as yet unpub- 
ished) that the Wicked Priest should be identified with 
Alexander Jennzus, the Priest-King who reigned from 
{03 to 76 BC, years marked by oppression, warfare, hatred and 
civil insurrection. When this is established, the first battle of 
the Scrolls will be ended. 

Wilson has made much of Dupont-Sommer’s further sug- 
gestion that the documents show a belief in the Teacher of 
Righteousness being raised from the dead and expected to 
return as Messiah at the end of the world within forty years 
of his death. It is important to distinguish this theological 
interpretation from his historical reconstruction. The former 
might be true even if the latter were mistaken. 

None of the texts by which Dupont-Sommer attempts to 
prove his theological interpretation is without ambiguity. The 
Habakkuk Commentary, speaking of ‘acts of vengeance on 
the body of his flesh’ (II.7f) refers most probably to Alexander 
Jennezus, the Wicked Priest. There is no mention here of the 
Teacher, and no need to think of his ‘saving death.’ There 
is little evidence to show that the Essenes thought of the 
Teacher in the role of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah liii, 
although they certainly regarded their community as a God- 
given means of atonement for the nation. 

Dupont-Sommer interprets another passage in the Habak- 
kuk Commentary (ii, 15) as showing a resurrection appear- 
ance of the Teacher. He translates as follows: ‘The explanation 
of this refers to the Wicked Priest who persecuted the Teacher 
of Righteousness so far as to swallow him up in the heat of his 
anger. They dared to disrobe him but at the moment of the 
sacred rest of the Day of Atonement he appeared to them all 
resplendant to swallow them up. . . .’ Professor Frank Cross 
has pointed out that as a result of further linguistic and philo- 
logical analysis the text should now be rendered: ‘This refers 
to the Wicked Priest who pursued after the Teacher of 
Righteousness in order to swallow him up in his hot wrath, 
at his home in exile. And in the season of the feast of the Rest 
of the Day of Atonement, he (the Priest) confronted them 
suddenly to swallow them... .’ A very different story! 
Again, the Commentary interprets Habakkuk II:3 ‘The just 
shall live by faith’ as meaning ‘by the faith of the Teacher,’ but 
this might equally be translated ‘by faithfulness to the Teacher.’ 
Thus there is as yet no published evidence which proves that 
the Essenes believed in the Teacher’s resurrection. Yet it would 
be no great surprise if fragments were discovered in the caves 
which show that they did. The Book of Daniel reflects a belief 
in resurrection and certain famous heroes were popularly 
believed already to have risen. Did the Sect believe that the 
Teacher of Righteousness would return at the Last Day as 
Messiah? Again there is no published evidence that they 
thought so. In one passage only is it stated that the Teacher of 
Righteousness will come in the Last Days (Zadokite Document 
VI:10f). This, in its context, does not naturally refer to his 
reappearance but to his earthly life. The Sect held a doctrine of 
a coming Prophet and of two Messiahs, of Israel and of Aaron. 
Although the Teacher may be identified with the former, he 
seems always to be differentiated from the latter. 

The Dead Sea discoveries are nevertheless tremendously 
important for the study of Christian origins. The question arises 
whether they not only illuminate the Jewish religious hopes 
and beliefs of the New Testament period, but also give evidence 
of direct borrowing by the early church, or even by Jesus 
Himself. As to the latter, it is certainly strange that although 
other Jewish sects are mentioned in the New Testament, there 
is no mention at all of Essenes within its pages. Nevertheless 
there are remarkable correspondences, not least, it would seem, 
in texts as yet unpublished. There is even a collection of 
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The Turncoats 











THE BOAT RACE, which will soon impend, is a 
severely masculine event. This year—unless 
something entirely unexpected happens—not only 
all the oarsmen but both the coxswains will be 
male. The numerous descriptions of the contest 
will be written or broadcast by men, and among 
the umpires, time-keepers, raftsmen, swan-uppers 
and other minor characters in the great drama it 
is doubtful if the gentler sex will be represented 
at all. 

Ladies resent anything which can be called a “male 
preserve” and generally overrun or undermine it 
in the end, Yet it is not altogether surprising that 
they have shown less initiative than usual in this 
context. Apart from a minority whose academic 
connection with one seat of learning or the other B| 
commits their loyalties in advance, many ladies 2 
can remember a period in their youth when they 
were Oxford one year and Cambridge the 
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2 next, according to which young gentleman they J 
Z) happened to be in love with at the time. 4 
12 It takes more than so trivial a readjustment of B 
Z) outlook to give a lady a bad conscience, to make y 

her feel a renegade; and there are, of course, y 


other factors—such as the difficulty of preventing 
their knees turning bright pink in cold weather— 
which underlie the sex’s disinclination to infiltrate 
D into the Boat Race. But it does, all the same, 
g seem a little odd that they should have left it 
alone for so long... 
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Messianic proof-texts, some of which overlap with those that 
ate applied to Jesus in the New Testament. The radical 
reinterpretation of the Old Testament which has always been 
associated with the early church, and recently with Jesus 
Himself, is now seen to have been undertaken earlier still by 
the Essene community. Their commentaries on the canonical 
Prophets which are expounded with reference to the Teacher 
show that he was believed to be the person to whom scripture 
pointed. There are other remarkable parallels between the 
sect and the early church. Some New Testament phrases have 
received elucidation in these Dead Sea documents. There are 
similarities in communal government: the sect had a general 
assembly of the ‘Many’ (cf. Acts xv, 12), with an inner body 
of twelve laymen and three priests (cf. the twelve Apostles) 
representing the twelve tribes of Israel and the princes of the 
three clans of Levi. Their role is chiefly to give judgement 
(cf. Luke xxii, 30). Within the two communities there is a 
similar tradition of discipline among its members (cf. Matthew 
xviii, 15-17). There is no evidence here of borrowing: yet even 
this would not be entirely without precedent, for it was realised 
half a century ago that the Matthzan parable of the Sheep 
and the Goats is connected with a passage in the earlier Testa- 
ment of Levi, and the Book of Enoch, another apocalyptic 
work, a fragment of which has been found in the caves, is 
actually quoted in the Epistle of Jude. This ‘Community of the 
New Testament,’ as they called themselves, had two ‘sacra- 
ments’: baptisms, and common meals with bread and wine. 
Their baptisms, however, were frequent and self-administered : 
the antecedents of Christian baptism seem to be traced more 
easily through John the Baptist to Jewish proselyte baptism 
than to the frequent lustrations of the Essenes. The description 
of their common meals recalls Acts ii, 42; but then to the Jews 
all meals had a sacred character. Their liturgy of the ‘Messianic 
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banquet’ spotlights certain New Testament sayings on the same 
theme (Mark xiv, 25; Luke xxii, 14-8; I Cor. xi, 26); yet 
the easiest interpretation of the Last Supper still remains the 
transformation of the Passover Eve service by the words and 
actions of Jesus. Other similarities may be traced in the realm 
of ideas, not least the Pauline concept of justification (not by 
the work of man but by the action of God), and the early 
experiments in Christian communal life recounted in Acts ii, 
43f, iv, 32ff. Perhaps the most striking similarity lies in the 
total world view of the sect: good is set over against evil, flesh 
against Spirit, light against darkness, the elect against the 
reprobate; and the end is at hand. The Essenes, like the early 
Christians, are living proleptically in the New Age, and their 
task is to fight as soldiers in the War of God against His 
enemies. Here the Johannine literature, with its emphasis on an 
ethical dualism and sacramental union, fits well into this Jewish 
way of thinking, and there is no need to emphasise its Hellenistic 
background. ‘The Document of the Two Ways’ which has long 
been thought to be a Jewish document incorporated into the 
early Christian ‘Didache’ is strikingly similar to much Essene 
writing. The truth is that Iranian thought had penetrated into 
Judaism far more deeply than had been realised. The question, 
however, remains open whether Jesus did not transform many 
of these current religious ideas of his time, especially those 
concerning the Last Things. 

These are all tentative conclusions based on such. of the 
evidence as is at present available. References to unpublished 
texts can be misleading, and any attempt to reduce intricate 
problems to their essentials within the compass of a short 
article must at times veer dangerously close to oversimpplifica- 
tion. Work on the Qumram discoveries is cruelly and absurdly 
hampered by lack of funds: and it is tantalising to know that 
some months must elapse before the release of ‘sensational’ 
information from one of the newly opened copper scrolls. The 
Jewish religious world of New Testament times has already 
been wonderfully illuminated by these finds; and to illustrate 
New Testament material scholars will have to look afresh at 
the lush growth of Jewish apocalyptic unorthodoxy rather than 
the dry stubble of Rabbinic argumentation. So far as the 
Person of Jesus is concerned, nothing has been found that can 
detract from His authority: on the contrary, more is now 
known about how His thought was formed. Dupont-Sommer 
himself has pointed out some of the vital differences between 
His teaching and that of the Teacher of Righteousness. Yet it 
surely will not be long before the suggestion—indeed Wilson 
has already dropped the hint—that in a different way Jesus 
played a similar role to the Teacher and spoke with no greater 
personal authority than he did. Paul once again will be made 
the villain of the piece, accused of altering the faith of a 
simple Galilean into a Hellenistic mystery-religion which 
spread like a prairie fire through the Gentile world. Recent 
New Testament criticism, however, has been scientifically 
based. The personal claims of Jesus cannot be separated 
from His teaching without doing violence to the evidence: 
there were Christian missionaries before Paul: Paul him- 
self was more of a Jew than a Hellenist: he did not 
preach a ‘new Gospel,’ but rather he was the chief agent in 
transplanting the faith of the primitive church into a Hellenistic 
culture. Jesus’ claims and teaching, the reality of His death and 
resurrection, the dynamic effects of the coming of His Spirit 
among His followers; these are grounded in history and 
experienced in life. When contrasted with the Teacher of 
Righteousness and the sect which exalted him, the character 
and the personality of the Carpenter of Nazareth will be 
seen to emerge with a greater freshness and an enhanced 
attractiveness. 
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The Economist as a 
Friction 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


F imports greatly exceed exports, how can too much money 

be chasing too few goods? Mr. Frank Bowles, MP, put 
| the question to the economic experts in the Commons last 
week: ‘Its holy simplicity,’ the Manchester Guardian corte- 
spondent commented, ‘left everybody helpless.’ Nobody knew. 
What is it that keeps the nation’s economy bowling along 
merrily—too merrily for the comfort of the men at the wheel, 
who are never certain that the controls are going to work, or 
what will happen if they do work? Nobody knows. Neither 
the Treasury, nor the Opposition’s bright young fogeys, nor 
the academic economists: nobody. 

It is just as well to remember this when the cry goes up, as 
it frequently does, for a Royal Commission of economic 
experts, for economists are only now beginning to realise and 
accept the humiliating truth that they know no more than 
the Frank Bowleses about what’s happening. In a sense they 
know less; because they have been working to rule on a theory 
that is now being revealed to be unsound. 

To begin with, what was believed to be ‘economics’ has 
been mistakenly taught. Professor Lionel Robbins gave the 
back of his hand last summer to current teaching methods in a 
single phrase: ‘No simple proposition in economics is likely 
to be true.” He was arguing that economics must not be taught 
as, Say, mathematics is taught. In mathematics the pupil can 
advance from the simple, one-and-one-make-two, to the com- 
plex: in economics, as in philosophy, the advance must be 
from the complex to the simple, because to grasp the subject 
requires an ability to correlate; the economist’s aim, it has been 
said, is towards the point of convergence. Economics can only 
be taught, Professor Robbins concluded, to First or near-First 
Class material, and then only after a thorough grounding in 
such associated subjects as civics (now almost a vulgar word), 
statistics, politics, and history; especially history. 

These arguments alone suggest that the verdicts of 
economists who learned the wrong way should not too 
blithely be accepted; and it is not only the method of teaching 
that is misguided. ‘Economics’ has been treated as a science; 
although not a very exact one, at least as exact as, say, 
medicine. But as somebody—Lord Stamp, I think—put it, 
economics is not a body of knowledge: it is a mode of thought. 
Economic theory should be to economic knowledge as gram- 
mar is to style: a servant. 

The servant now has ideas above his station. The gram- 
marian economists are generally regarded—and generally 
regard themselves—as experts. They fancy themselves either 
as back-seat drivers, festooned with their equivalent of lubrica- 
tion charts, or as instructors, advising politicians and indus- 
trialists how to manipulate the controls. It is only now, after 
scores of proofs that their advice has been irrelevant, useless, 
or harmful, that humility is beginning to seep in. 

A few books published in the past twelve months suggest 
a growing awareness that the economist can be of most value 
hot as an instructor but as a windscreen wiper. The com- 
munity’s vision tends to be gradually obscured by an accumu- 
lation of outworn economic beliefs and fetishes, which remain 
unnoticed—just as dust and grime can accumulate unnoticed 
On a windscreen until it is almost opaque—until swept away 
by astringent writers: Barbara Wootton, on wages, and 
Professor Galbraith, on the 1929 Crash. And the most recent 
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example is Nicholas Kaldor’s An Expenditure Tax,* with its 
reminder of the stubbornness with which we refuse to recognise 
that ‘income’ today no longer means what it used to do, for 
fiscal purposes—greatly though it would be to the community’s 
advantage if we could do so. 


When income tax was imposed over a century ago, the inten- 
tion was to levy a fair toll on citizens" total in-comings: all of 
them, except such things as wins on the horses, which were 
considered to be unascertainable. But income is now only one, 
and often the least important of three in-comings. Two-thirds 
of the propertied classes in Britain, Mr. Kaldor calculates, 
finance their personal expenditure from capital appreciation; 
and of the not-necessarily-propertied, but well-to-do classes, a 
substantial proportion finance their personal expenditure 
largely from expense accounts. 


Capital appreciation has so far escaped the tax collectors, 
and their efforts to link expenses with income for tax purposes 
have only led to a progressive widening in the conception of 
what constitutes a ‘wholly, exclusively, and necessarily in- 
curred’ expense, until the adverbs have lost all meaning. To 
maintain that income tax actually taxes in-comings is conse- 
quently absurd. It is also, as Mr. Kaldor points out, unfair, 
uneconomic, and highly inconvenient: unfair, because it dis- 
criminates against the section of the community which has 
neither property nor expense accounts; uneconomic, because it 
discourages saving; and inconvenient, because the tax rate has 
to be so high (as only income in the strict sense is taxed) that 
salaries of State servants, to keep pace with businessmen’s 
in-comings, would have to be astronomical. 


But when Mr. Kaldor puts forward his own solution, an 
expenditure tax, he is inclined to advance the standard 
economic arguments on its behalf; and they are irrelevant. 
In the first place, the tax will not be introduced for the same 
reason that the metric system will not be introduced: 
unsatisfactory as income tax is, we are used to it, and the 
change would be extremely unpopular. In the second, the 
effect that a tax on spending would have on an economy whose 
whole existence depends (whether we like it or not) on keeping 
people spending might be catastrophic. It might, of course, 
simply lead to salutary belt-tightening; but it would more 
probably lead to a panic recession. 

The obstacle to the tax, in fact, is in the minds of men—or 
in their emotions. And very little reflection will show that the 
whole economy is similarly influenced. The docker does not 
necessarily go on strike simply for more money, or better work- 
ing conditions. The clerk spends a sizeable proportion of his 
income fulfilling emotional rather than practical needs. Even 
the foundation stone of our financial system is a bubble: the 
system is based on IOUs—£1 notes—issued by the Bank of 
England, for which the creditor cannot get anything from the 
Bank except another IOU. People continue to put their money 
into savings, in spite of the evidence that its value depreciates 
faster than the interest on it accumulates. Our finances do not 
rely on economic laws, but on mass levitation, for their survival. 

Some economists, admittedly, have grudgingly recognised 
the existence of psychological phenomena, and tucked them 
away cosily on one side among what are known as ‘frictions.’ 
But as Barbara Wootton has pointed out, it does not take much 
of a friction to disrupt a machine: the time quickly comes when 
it is better to treat the frictions as the determinants, ‘rather than 
simply as tiresome accideutals blurring the outline of a theory 
constructed to explain conditions free from such disturbances.’ 


That this view is even beginning to penetrate academic circles 








* Allen and Unwin, 18s. 
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is shown in Professor Lachmann’s Capital and its Structure,* 
which suggests that capital need not be regarded as an objec- 
tive or quantifiable—his word—phenomenon: beer barrels 
‘are capital not by virtue of their physical properties but by 
virtue of their economic functions.’ Even legends can be 
capital—Good Queen Bess slept here!; or, a coin thrown in 
that fountain will secure a rich husband! Capital, like most 
economic phenomena, can only be interpreted subjectively; 
and the academicians’ desperate attempts to clothe it in objec- 
tivity have succeeded only in making their interpretations 
more consistently wrong, except when they have been right 
for the wrong reasons, than those of any other comparable 
body of ‘experts.’ As forecasters, in fact, their influence has 
been extremely dangerous; on some occasions—notably 1925 
and 1929—disastrous; mainly because they have refused to 
recognise that mass emotion, as Professor Galbraith’s The 
Great Crash so tellingly reveals, is a fundamental economic 
determinant. The fact that they don’t understand it is no 
excuse for refusing to take it into consideration. 

Not simply mass emotion, either! One aspect of economics 
which is only now receiving detailed consideration is the psy- 
chology of economists. The first book on the subjectf cannot, 
unfortunately, be put in the Wootton-Galbraith-Kaldor class; 
economic and psychological jargon are both excruciating, and 
to have the two of them combined in a single book is a 
fine exercise in agony. ‘Internalised normative systems,’ Dr. 
Weisskopf can write, ‘in spite of the fact that they are part of 
an individual’s psychic apparatus, have a supra-individual 
collective content and a continuity in time.’ 

None the less his general thesis, if I understand him right, is 
useful. At least it emphasises the need to pull economists out 
of the vast Serbonian bog in which faculties whole have sunk: 
their notion that economics is a body of knowledge. The reason 
they cling to this untenable belief, Dr. Weisskopf suggests, is 
that it helps to resolve their emotional tensions. Economists 
are, themselves, in a sense, frictions: they have congealed their 
subject into a system in order to gratify a compulsive wish for 
tidiness, for symmetry—like people who cannot bear to have 
a picture hanging a millimetre off-centre. To some extent, too, 
they are acting from motives of more mundane self-interest. In 
order that economics should attain academic and commercial 
stature it has been considered necessary that it should at least 
appear to be capable of scientific rationalisation. So the more 
wildly remote from actuality the system becomes, the more 
energetically economists have had to apply themselves to their 
concepts, their graphs, their formulz. 

In this respect they resemble that species of tropical crab 
which possesses one large ungainly white claw, which has no 
apparent function as a claw, but -which is waved energetically 
in the air. Lacking an explanation of this eccentric activity, 
zoologists have assumed it is a mating invitation. More 
probably the crabs wave their useless appendage in order to 
convince themselves that it is mot useless—just as military 
ceremonial, originally designed for purely functional purposes, 
gets more elaborate the further it is from hostilities. 

Economics, in fact, has become a vested interest; and it is 
useless to quote Keynes’s dictum that ideas, rather than vested 
interests, are dangerous, if the vested interest is in the creation 
and promotion of ideas, But it will be difficult to do anything, 
because the reputation of subjects in academic circles tends to 
be proportionate to their remoteness from reality (no doubt 
current economics could even be defended on the ground that 





* G. Bell and Sons, 15s. 


+ THE PsycHOLOGY OF ECONOMICS. By W. H. Weisskopf. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 25s.) 
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it ‘trains the mind’). Besides, the by-products of what Laski 
called ‘that state of resentful coma which dons think is research’ 
are so documented and annotated as to overawe the layman 
and produce the comfortable conviction among economists that 
claw-waving is a public service. Sometimes it is; but I would 
like to see it qualified by a study (preferably by Mr. Kaldor) 
on ‘the economist as a friction.’ 


Matiere d’Amérique 


By D. W. BROGAN 


ISS OAKLEY (née Moses) was part of the greatest of 
M all American amusement exports, the embodied 
legend of Buffalo Bill and the Wild West. It is over a 
century since Fenimore Cooper added the matiére d’ Amérique 
to the other legendary themes of France and Britain. From that 
day to this the West has been part of the inheritance of Euro- 
pean man and boy. There have been other American exports; 
there were the Christie Minstrels, and perhaps Showboat was 
the sublimation of that simple art form. But it is above all the 
Indian, pioneer, cowboy who has won and kept the hearts of 
European boys ever since. ; 

It is presumably in part the absence of competition that 
accounts for the prominence given to Miss Annie Oakley, and 
her legendary position possibly justifies publication of Mr. 
Walter Havighurst’s book about her—Annie Oakley of the 
Wild West (Robert Hale, 15s.). Her story was short and simple. 
She married another sure-shot and lived happily ever after. 

Left to herself, she is hardly a theme for a New Yorker 
profile, much less a book of over 200 pages. There are two 
ways of getting round the problem of using Annie Oakley's 
barely existent story as a vehicle for works of art. You can 
invent a story for her. This was what Mr. Irving Berlin did in 
Annie Get Your Gun; or you can tell another story, which is 
what Professor Havighurst does in this book which is far 
more about Buffalo Bill and the vicissitudes of his Wild West 
show than about Miss Oakley, who became Mrs. Frank Butler. 
Mr. Havighurst does not totally depend on Buffalo Bill. No 
writer, not even Proust, has relied more on the pleasures of 
memory. Mr. and Mrs. Butler, jointly and severally, are always 
busy remembering the past. When they have nothing else to 
do, they remember Ohio or New York or the trials and 
triumphs of the greatest of road shows. Thus Annie had to 
spend a November in Glasgow. For reasons that escape me, 
this depressed her. (It seems to have rained.) But there was 
always one resource amid the encircling gloom. ‘While she 
looked over grey rooftops to the Clyde, the rain changed to 
snow, heavy grey flakes that melted as they fell. But it was 
enough to recall the winter streets of New York with the lights 
all burning through the settling snow, and the white drifted 
fields of Darke County. She was homesick.’ When this device 
fails, Professor Havighurst falls back on association. Thus 
the share of Annie Oakley in the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1893 is introduced by a disquisition on Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s frontier theory. After all, young Professor Turner 
read his famous paper in Chicago in that year, and was not 
Annie Oakley a child of the Wild West? 

Professor Havighurst doesn’t, in fact, pretend that she was. 
She grew up in Ohio long after that State had ceased to be 
a frontier community; but she did manage to give an impres- 
sion that ‘she had just arrived from Fort Laramie or Deadwood 
City. She had never been west of the Mississippi, but by some 
miracle she was the Western girl.’ Art, as usual, triumphed 
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over mere nature. It was this skilful embodiment of the Wild 
West with the constant ironical undercurrent of suggestion 
that ‘there’s no business like show business,’ that made Annie 
Get Your Gun so successful, more successful than Professor 
Havighurst’s more factual but less symbolically effective story. 
It was this suggestion of freshness, of innocence, of ‘native 
woodnotes wild’ that made Miss Dolores Grey in London so 
much a better Annie than Miss Ethel Merman in New York. 

The show’s the thing, and by far the best part of this enter- 
taining book is the account of Buffalo Bill and his famous 
travelling show. It was admired everywhere. Rome, Berlin, 
Barcelona, Chicago, New York, everywhere it triumphed. In 
Glasgow, as I know from family tradition, it was a great 
success, even if Glasgow was not a great success with Miss 
Oakley. 

It was the great advantage of Buffalo Bill that the fantastic 
world of the Deadwood Coach that he put on, all over the 
world, was founded on recent, almost contemporary fact. 
Sitting Bull, after all, had annihilated General Custer and his 
troopers in as perfect a victory as Cannae, so that when 
Custer’s Last Stand was performed, the public had a sense of 
reality about it. It is true that many of Buffalo Bill’s own 
adventures were the invention of the nefarious Ned Buntline. 
They were no more history than was Robert Leighton’s serial, 
Kiddy of the Camp, which I read in The Scout many years ago 
and which introduced me to American history. But there was 
a nucleus of fact, as there was no doubt a nucleus in the Robin 
Hood legend. Annie Oakley, the infallible sure-shot, appealed 
to exactly the same emotions as did Robin Hood (or William 
Tell). She must have been a pleasure to see. But the show was 
the thing and the merit of Professor Havighurst’s boox is that 
it brings back the magic of the Wild West. We all know, 
or should know, that not only was the Wild West largely a 
fiction, but it was a short-lived fact as far as it was a fact at 
all. It lasted only a few years and then 

Across the plains where once there roamed the Indian 
and the Scout, 
The Swede with alcoholic breath sets rows of cabbage 
out. 
The glories of the open range, of Buffalo Bill and of Rain- 
in-the-Face, are now shadows, not substantial things, their 
trophies ‘a garland briefer than a girl’s.” It is to this magic 
world that Professor Havighurst reintroduces us in a book 
whose congenital inaccuracy is perhaps in the spirit of the 
legend. (It even extends to the illustrations where what I think 
is the castle of Heidelberg is asserted to be in Mannheim, and 
where the Prince of Monaco appears once as a Count and 
once as a Duke. But that, of course, was before the Kellys, 
or some of them, had accepted the Prince of Monaco as an 
equal.) It must bring back to many readers innocent delights 
of childhood and even of later days. To me it brought back, 
more than anything else, Annie du Far-West at the Chatelet 
where Mr. Berlin’s masterpiece seemed to me so much 
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NEW MUSICAL CoUCH.—An ingenious Swiss mechanic has in- 
vented a kind of couch, which is inflated by air, and converted 
to a musical purpose. The tones are produced by the pressure 
of the body upon the couch. To the sleepless invalid, or the 
lover of an afternoon nap, it is described as being a very 
desirable acquisition. By setting a piece of clockwork-machinery, 
soft and soothing airs will be heard,—music of a kind to lull to 
sleep. By another arrangement of the machinery, it can be made 
to act as an alarum—producing, at any given hour, military 
music, or airs of an enlivening kind. 
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superior to the Dame aux Camélias (which I had seen there 
shortly before) and that although the Dame aux Camélias had 
Edwige Feuillére and Annie du Far-West had not Dolores 
Grey. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HE British Transport Commission has a scheme on 
foot which it will shortly present as a fait accompli 
(Hitler fashion) for demolishing King’s Cross and St. 
Pancras Stations and combining the two lines in one station 
under Barlow’s magnificent roof at St. Pancras. At a time 
when building labour is urgently needed for hospitals, houses 
and schools, when there are immense bombed areas in London 
still in a state of decay, it seems amazing that such a scheme 
should be contemplated. Lewis Cubitt’s King’s Cross Station 
has always seemed to me one of the simplest and finest 
pieces of railway architecture in England. It is just two great 
arches with a plain brick facade with a colonnade below it. 
Gilbert Scott’s St. Pancras fagade—the old Midland Hotel--- 
is a sumptuous contrast, finely detailed, and with a sense of 
skyline eminently suited to its site. London has few grander 
prospects than the pinnacles and tower of St. Pancras seen 
against the western sky when one is coming down Pentonville 
Hill. But we must of course never say we think these buildings 
are beautiful or we will be called unpractical, Victorian senti- 
mentalists. We must never say that they are irreplaceable (no 
one could afford such stone and brickwork today) because we 
should be speaking the truth, and the truth is unpalatable to 
the British Transport Commission. We should not say that 
it is not beyond the wit of an imaginative architect and 
engineer to adapt these buildings to modern needs if they 
are really unpractical, because there is not an architect or 
civil engineer employed by British Railways today who has 
the chance to exercise his imagination and ingenuity. 


Morris IN DEMAND 

Fed up with ‘Regency’ stripes, sub-Paul Klee cretonnes and 
fragrant old-world poses on printed cottons, I tried last week 
to buy some of the vigorous William Morris fabrics. I tele- 
phoned to several big London furnishing firms, only to learn 
that they were out of stock, and when I finally discovered 
the name of the wholesale firm which took over the rights of 
making these fabrics when the Morris firm went out of business, 
I learned that they were not being reprinted. There was ‘no 
demand.” Well, I am demanding, and so to my knowledge 
are many people. The Morris wallpapers are in circulation 
again, and the fabrics are an essential concomitant. 


INN SIGNS OLD AND NEW ’ 

I was driving through the village of Sutton Benger, near 
Chippenham, this week and looked gratefully in that attractive 
limestone village towards the Wellesley Arms, which had the 
finest armorial sign-board I have ever seen. It was resplendent 
in gold and red on a black background, and looked like a 
hatchment magnified. In its place was a tawdry piece of 
modernistic heraldry on a background of eau-de-nil. The 
brewers who had perpetrated this were Wadworth of Devizes. 
It is a great pity that so few brewers restore the old inn signs 
which still survive. They were painted by local talent which 
is allied to hatchments, royal arms and the spacious lettering 
and vigorous sculpture one may see on Georgian gravestones 
in country churchyards. 
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ORRIDGE-coloured and portentous, the Stalinallee 
Pp marches with giant strides through the huge slum of East 

Berlin. The drab, functional honeycombs of democratic 
architecture are ranged on either side of an avenue at once so 
wide and so unfrequented that the whole thing has the appear- 
ance of a folly. Very few cars churn the dark slush of the dual 
carriageway; very few pedestrians shuffle along the white sur- 
face of the broad sidewalks; very few lights (but this may be 
due to a power-cut) show in the innumerable windows. Behind 
the great buildings, lapping them as the waters of an un- 
reclaimed marsh might lap some vast but inconclusive cause- 
way, lie the ruins, the half-ruins, and the empty spaces. The 
snow upon them, blotting out the distracting details of havoc 
or inadequacy, endows the Stalinallee with the maximum of 
self-assertion. 


The Marxist Bookshop has about it that air of dutiful rather 
than lively expectancy which on the cricket field is often asso- 
ciated with the position of deep third man. It is situated on the 
upper and most deserted reaches of the Stalinallee, and al- 
though while I was there four or five people came in and 
peered vaguely at the books, nobody showed any disposition 
to buy one. 


The premises are commodious and well planned, rather like 
a stream-lined version of the Times Book Club. In a big room 
on the first floor bronze busts of Lenin and Stalin invigilated 
over an exhibition in honour of Don Quixote. Cervantes, whose 
name was as far as possible kept out of this tribute to his brain- 
child, might have found irony in the patronage extended from 
such a quarter to so staunch a deviationist. Admission to the 
exhibition was free. It was quite empty. 


Downstairs the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin, bound in 
red and green and blue and displayed in overlapping tiers, were 
beginning to fade a little; they suggested the bright scales of 
some exotic sea-monster which has gone too far up a creek and 
got stranded. Dust was accumulating on a pile of pamphlets, 
shoddily printed and illustrated with blurred photographs, 
describing the Oriental travels of MM. Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev. Onkel Toms Hiitte and the works of Fenimore Cooper— 
twenty-five years have passed since I first noticed their ubiquity 
in the Moscow bookstores; here they were again, still in the 
vanguard of required reading. 


There was a noticeable, and when one came to think about it 
an inevitable, absence of books about the last war; but Henri 
Barbusse was still at hand, as he had been in the Thirties, to 
interpret the realities of human conflict, and in the section 
devoted to children’s books there was no shortage of titles like 
The Battle of Guadalajara and How Mao Won Victory. The 
most original and perhaps the most sensible thing about this 
bookshop is that none of the books bears any indication of the 
price at which it is offered for sale. This presumably makes 
it possible to remainder, after a seemly interval, the entire 
edition of (say) a fulsome biography of Herr Pieck, the East 
German President, without using those invidious reduced-price 
tickets which ndicate that the shop will almost pay you to take 
the damned thing away. 

In West Berlin that evening I went to Die Stachelschweine; 
its name means ‘The Porcupines,’ it calls itself a Literary 
Cabaret, it is very funny and although it is not the only one 
of its kind it is booked up for weeks ahead. The tone of its 
sketches is astringent, and one of the most popular numbers 
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Germany 


is a song called ‘Bonjour Tristesse.’ This relies for its effect on 
the audience knowing not only that a novel with this title, 
written by a young girl, recently had a great success in France, 
but also roughly what the novel was about. It does not rely 
in vain. 

To know enough about a contemporary French novel to 
appreciate a joke based upon it in a music hall does not indj- 
cate any great depth of culture or even of sophistication. But 
between the slight, witty, mildly salacious song filling a poky 
night club with laughter and the austere shelves crammed with 
Engels and Fenimore Cooper and Harriet Beecher Stowe | 
seemed to discern a gulf scarcely less significant than the more 
obvious and ponderable obstacles which separate East and 
West Berlin. 


‘There’s more reality,’ a sincere German lady had said the 
night before, ‘in Berlin than in Western Germany.’ I suppose 
in a sense she was right. The boundaries are artificial but the 
bullets are real. There is always the possibility of sanctions, of 
violence, of drama, even of a coup de grdce; and certainly 
Berlin—at once a seismograph and a listening post—has a 
clearer, swifter, more intuitive understanding of trends in East 
Germany than Bonn or Munich or Hamburg. But you slightly 
get the feeling that Berlin has lived long enough on her recent 
past. The bastion, the citadel, the island, the outpost of demo- 
cracy—she has played these parts with credit, and been praised 
for it. She will play them again, if the drama is revived. 
Meanwhile she shows you her press-cuttings, and very sensibly 
attends to material things. 


The main difference between Berlin and Western Germany 
resides in these figurative press-cuttings. Although their city is 
still occupied by Germany’s former enemies, the Berliners look 
back into the past with pride. They have earned, in a staunch 
though sedentary way, a sort of battle-honour. They have hung 
together, weathered a crisis, shown mettle. These feelings are 
by no means general in the Bundesrepublik. 


In the material sense Western Germany’s recovery has been 
an amazing tour de force. But behind the solid facade of 
prosperity, behind the new civic bulwarks of democracy, there 
is a pervasive feeling of uncertainty and disorientation. The 
Germans, who long to be trusted, do not trust themselves. 
Symptomatic, in a small way, of the malaise which afflicts them 
is the question of the soldier’s oath. Should the new armed 
forces take an oath? If so, should they swear loyalty to the 
Republic or to the constitution, or to both? Would it be 
sounder if the oath were administered only to the long-service 
men and ‘not—when they begin to come along—to the 
conscripts? 


These nice problems are debated with gravity; but if an oath 
is decided upon it will be the fourth of its kind which the new 
army’s leaders—men like Speidel and Heusinger—will have 
sworn during their military careers. The implications of this 
fact have their daunting counterparts in every sphere of en- 
deavour except the purely economic. In less than fifty years 
three totally different regimes have been discredited, three 
separate sets of values disavowed. So comprehensive, so many- 
faceted a distrust of the past breeds a distrust not only of its 
precedents but of the people who lived through it (including, 
perhaps, oneself). This is the main reason why, in West 
Germany today, it is impossible to see the phoenix for the ashes. 

STRIX 
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THE NEW ESTATE 

Sin—Let me deal shortly with the main 
points raised by the correspondents who have 
written both to you and to myself about my 
New Estate articles. 

Those who criticise me do so on the ground 
that my general conclusions apply imperfectly 
or not at all to some individual instance. But 
no generalisations whatever can _ possibly 
blanket cither (1) all the manual workers 
enjoying full employment in a housing-subsidy, 
rent-restricted Welfare State, or (2) all the 
electoral effects of the mass resettlement of 
our working population. A book would be too 
short for that, let alone two articles. The 
question is whether my conclusions are broadly 
true. After carefully weighing the objections, 
| think they are. 

As for Welsh immigration; to move about 
400,000 people from the South Wales Socialist 
pocket-boroughs into England must necessarily 
have electoral consequences here. It seems to 
me idle either to deny it, or to say that in 
drawing attention to it I am guilty of an un- 
ethical violation of MCC rules. The Welsh 
migration into Middlesex, for example, is just 
as important politically as was the Irish 
migration into Massachusetts (or the migra- 
tion now taking place into Hammersmith, Pad- 
dington, Coventry and Birmingham). Nor is it 
defamatory to say so—any more than to say 
about Manchester that the risk of sunburn 
there is comparatively small. 

I am asked, quite properly, for my creden- 
tials. | have spent 30 years as a journalist in 
Wales, Lancashire and Fleet Street, most of 
the time on mass-circulation mewspapers 
{among them one that is regarded as the house- 
organ of the New Estate). I have spent all my 
leisure for 10 years as a political propagandist; 
fought three Parliamentary elections; canvas- 
sed, drunk tea, watched the telly, and/or 
addressed open-air meetings in New Estates 
and industrial areas throughout Greater Lon- 
don, the west of England, the Midlands, and 
the North. I am familiar with most of the 
published material about the post-war manual 
worker, from Mark Benney to Ferdinand 
Zweig, including the invaluable studies from 
Leeds and Liverpool Universities (anyone who 
wants to mock at Redbrick will get no support 
from me), and that fascinating piece of English 
social history Gladys Kendon’s Children of 
the New Estate. 1 am entitled to say (without 
















saddling any of them with any responsibility 
for me) that none of them seriously conflicts 
with my own conclusions. 

Finally; your correspondent Mr. William 
Allan Vause, of Headstone Road, Harrow, 
describes as ‘completely false’ my statement 
that the Socialist Party banned and boycotted 
the Jarrow March in 1936. He supposes that 
the fact that the late Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 
Socialist MP for Jarrow, took part in the 
March proves me wrong. Let me refer him to 
Miss Wilkinson's own book The Town That 
Was Murdered (Left Book Club, 1939, pages 
191-213). There he will learn that the March 
was non-political, organised by Jarrow Coun- 
cil with the help of both the local Socialists 
and the local Tories; that the Labour Party 
National Executive refused to endorse it; and 
that the TUC General Council issued a circular 
instructing all Trades and Labour Councils on 
the line of route to boycott it. In Chesterfield 
(as in other towns) the local Socialists obeyed 
the TUC and cold-shouldered the marchers— 
and it was the Chesterfield Tory Party that 
supplied the men with food and shelter. 

At the Labour Party conference in Edin- 
burgh that year (reported .in The Times, 
October 9, 1936) Miss Wilkinson said the 
reason for the ban was the TUC fear that 
‘there might be Communists’ in the march. 
Thereupon Mrs. Lucy Middleton, for the 
Executive, attacked Miss Wilkinson from the 
platform for ‘sending hungry and ill-clad men 
to march to London.’ 

As Miss Wilkinson’s book shows, the Tories 
marched for Jarrow. Let me add that the late 
Councillor Bob Suddick, Tory agent in Jarrow, 
headed the march as billeting officer, carrying 
letters of introduction to Tory Parties en route; 
and that when the marchers returned Jarrow 
guve them a municipal supper—where the 
guests of honour were Miss Wilkinson and the 
late Mr. C. V. H. Vincent, the Jarrow Tory 
Party chairman. 

Yet in the post-war general elections 
Socialist Party HQ had the superb effrontery. 
not only to claim credit on its posters for a 
march that it did its damndest to wreck, but 
also to use this lie in order to provoke anti- 
Tory hatred. Your readers will agree, I think, 
that Mr. Vause owes me an apology.— Yours 
faithfully, 


London, WC2 


CHARLES CURRAN 


* 


Sir,—How disappointing that so many of Mr. 
Curran’s kites have been suffered to remain 
aloft. It must be that old English apathy 
again, so pervasive that even a shot of that 
old Welsh fanaticism would not be out of 
place. Anyway, these New Estate Englishmen 
must be fools if, having the fruits of so many 
Tory promises to conserve, they let a handful 
of Welshmen persuade them to ditch the lot 
as soon as the unemployment rate rises above 

what? 3 per cent.? 10 per cent.? There’s 
none of that niggling precision about Mr 
Curran. 

Of course South Wales in the 1930s was ‘a 
place of plenty’ compared with Ireland in the 
1840s, or the Ukraine in the 1920s for that 
matter. The complaint of the Welsh in Blaina, 
for instance, with their 75.5 per cent 
unemployment rate, was that the universal 
milk and honey was flowing more thickly in 
all other parts of Great Britain. They have 
other reasons for continuing bitterness. One 
is that the move to the New Estates was 
hardly voluntary: there obviously weren't go 
ing to be jobs for a lot of these people at 
home. Another is provided by the Mr. 
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Currans of this world and their lecture-courses 
about the richness of life on the dole. 

And now for a few figures. Mr. Curran 
claims that the Tory majorities in Chislehurst 
‘tell the story’ of all the New Estate constitu- 
encies. Between 1935 and 1945 the electorate 
of Chislehurst fell from 85,000 to 71,000. 


‘Between 1945 and the Tory victory in 1950 


there was a boundary change (electorate fell 
to 65,000). Between 1950 and 1951 there was 
another boundary change (electorate rose to 
71,000), and in 1951, when the Tory majority 
increased, there was for the only time no 
Liberal candidate. By 1955 yet another 
boundary change had reduced the electorate 
to 58,000. The turn-out of voters varied 
between 66 per cent. (1935) and 87 per cent. 
(1951). A more rigorous study of electoral 
behaviour would have shown Mr. Curran that 
the ‘swing’ in New Estate constituencies 
approximates closely to that in the country as 
a whole. It will perhaps surprise Mr. Curran 
to learn that Chislehurst is rather deficient in 
Welshmen: only 1.3 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, as compared with 1.9 per cent. in the 
London and South-Fastern Region and 2.2 per 


cent. in the Southern If Mr. Curran can 
reason so wildly in a ficld where facts are 
available, why should we bother to listen 
when he meditates at large? —- Yours 
faithfully, i 1. CLEARY 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
University College of Swansea 


* 


Sir,—All that Mr. Curran says about the influ- 
ence of the Welsh memory which ‘strengthens 
as you lay burdens upon it, and becomes trust- 
worthy as you trust it’ is true. But he is wrong 
about the North Country influence in the 
South—for the civil war of the industrial revo- 
lution is still being fought by both sides. 

Many wealthy Lancashire mill-owners have 
sold up and retired to the South: several have 
followed the Barningtons through Cheshire to 
lose their accents and acquire a little culture 
on their way to Handley Cross; Jorrocks has 
had to give place to a Yorkshireman as Lord 
Mayor of London. These wealthy settlers are 
now the backbone of the Conservative Party in 
the constituencies. 

James Pigg’s friends who came from Jarrow 
were as belligerent as he was and the Lanca- 
shire mill workers who moved South in the 
Thirties are no less militant—while their folk- 
tales of the fight with t'master have lost nothing 
in the telling. They are as intense and active 
in support of the Socialist Party as the Welsh. 

Neither side has changed—only the battle- 
field. It is Peterloo all over again fought out 
within fifty miles of Waterloo—and the out- 
come has yet to be decided.— Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN DUMPLING 
Woking, Surrey 


ABOLITION AND AFTER 

Sir,—Most of us concluded, after the Com- 
mons debate, that capital punishment had 
virtually been abolished. After Sir Anthony's 
speech this is by no means so certain. A great 
moral victory has been won, but, if it ts to be 
converted into a final victory, a 
determined expression of public opinion during 
the next few months will be essential. We shall 
accordingly be carrying on our Campaign with 
undiminished vigour, and have made 
arrangements for a great meeting at the Festi- 
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All this costs a gre it de l of money ind we 
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we most earnestly beg your readers to send a 
contribution to Mrs. Peggy Duff, National 
Campaign for the Abolition of Capital Pun- 
ishment, 14 Henrietta Street, London, WC2? 
The bigger, of course, the better: but even the 
smallest donation will be invaluable. 

If victory were to be snatched from our 
grasp at the eleventh hour, owing to a failure 
to mobilise public opinion, this would indeed 
be grievous.—Yours faithfully, 

VICTOR GOLLANCZ, Chairman 
GERALD GARDINER, Vice-Chairman 


National Campaign for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment 


Sir,—It is disappointing that the Government 
could not see its way to introduce legislation 
to abolish the death penalty and have left it 
to a private Member to handle so serious a 
subject. But whatever the fate of Mr. Silver- 
man’s Bill may be, there is no doubt that this 
country will sooner or later follow in the 
footsteps of other civilised nations, and that 
State killing will cease. 

But to end capital punishment is only the 
removal of an evil; on the positive side much 
still remains to be done about penal reform in 
general, and the treatment of prisoners in 
particular. You can lock a man up, you can 
refrain from cruelty, you can even give him 
adequate space and good sanitation—which 
is more than he has now—and still rehabilita- 
tion will not descend like manna from heaven. 
You can increase the hours of work (at 
present, offenders only work four or five hours 
a day in local prisons), you can introduce more 
evening classes, but even if you provided ideal 
material conditions and a full day, something 
essential would often be missing, and the best 
that might be achieved in many cases is that 
the prisoner comes out no worse than he went 
in. 

In all those cases where anti-social behaviour 
is deeply rooted, unless every effort is made 
to understand the roots of this behaviour and 
to seek ways in which that which is positive 
in a man’s personality can be strengthened, we 
cannot often hope for rehabilitation. A clean 
and airy jail will not change a hostile and 
aggressive attitude. A patient personal 
approach, the ability to inspire trust, con- 
fidence and regard (not, let it be said, to be 
learnt from books), these things might 
influence a man, and gradually bring about 
a change. 

The ordinary prison officer is often regarded 
as little more than a turn-key. And today, the 
Prison Commission finds itself a thousand 
officers short, with little chance of recruiting 
them. I do not believe that this is primarily 
a matter of wages. Instead, I ‘feel it is con- 
nected with the negative nature of the job. If 
prison officers were encouraged to do more 
and more personal case-work, if they were 
faced with the challenge of doing constructive 
social work rather than performing a mainly 
custodial job, I believe that many would 
respond. And above all, I believe that many 
young and idealistic men and women could 
be attracted into the prison service who are 
now discouraged by the limitations of the job. 
—Yours faithfully, HUGH J. KLARE 

Secretary 
The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
Abbey Orchard Street, SW1 


BEVAN AND ABOLITION ; 

Sir.—All who have striven to end the death 
penalty for murder in this country will be 
grateful for the support you have given, both 





editorially and in Mr. Fairlie’s column. But I 
am sorry Mr. Fairlie should have rather spoiled 
it by an attack in this connection on Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan which is quite unwarranted by 
the facts. | have never found Mr. Bevan ‘im- 
patient’ with our Parliamentary efforts in this 
cause nor heard anything from him which 
would cause me to think he considered them 
a ‘waste of time.’ And to accuse him of ‘funda- 
mental unconcern’ is really almost fantastic. 
The truth is that Mr. Bevan has always been 
ready to help. When a large number of MPs 
tabled a motion protesting against the proposed 
hanging of Derek Bentley, Mr. Bevan signed 
it. When a Parliamentary deputation saw the 
then Home Secretary seeking to persuade him 
to change his mind, Mr. Bevan led it and 
introduced it. The Bill for which I got leave, 
and which may perhaps effect this overdue re- 
form, has Mr. Bevan as one of its twelve 
sponsors, drawn from all parties. Perhaps, to 
avoid misunderstanding, I ought to add that I 
am not, nor have I ever been, a member of the 
Bevan group—if there is one!—Yours faith- 
fully, 
SYDNEY SILVERMAN 


House of Commons 


THE JOHN GORDON SOCIETY 
Sir,—Since the publication of Mr. John 
Gordon’s confession that he has several times 
‘shamefacedly’ smuggled pornographic books 
into this country in his suitcase, I have re- 
ceived several letters (including three from a 
doctor, a lawyer and a clergyman of the 
Church of England) protesting that our Society 
cannot under the circumstances continue with 
its present name. An alternative title suggested 
by one correspondent is the Joynson Hicks 
Society to commemorate that great Home 
Secretary who purged our youthful shelves. 
Personally (and I feel sure I speak for Mr. 
Sutro too) I honour Mr. Gordon all the more 
for his public confession, startling though it 
may have seemed to those who have for years 
admired his stand against the prevailing loose- 
ness of morals. It is so much easier to admit 
a spectacular and major sin than to plead 
guilty, as he has done, to a ‘shamefaced’ mis- 
demeanour more common among schoolboys 
than men of maturer years. None the less 
certain members feel that the title of the 
Society will have to be subject to debate at 
the first General Meeting on March 6, and 
therefore we are unable to invite the attendance 
of Mr. Gordon himself on that occasion. | 
have little doubt that the point at issue will 
be honourably settled (‘he that is without sin 
among you cast the first stone’), and that mem- 
bers, already numbering half a century, will 
continue to pursue their great objectives under 
the proud and unstained title of the John 
Gordon Society.—Yours faithfully, 
GRAHAM GREENE, President 


London, W1 
* 


Sir,—I should like to support the project, put 
forward by Mr. Graham Greene and Mr. 
Sutro, for forming a John Gordon Society. As 
has been pointed out by others, such a society 
could not fail to have a sorely needed cleansing 
effect on current letters. In addition, it would 
serve to propagate those principles of sturdy 
independence and forthrightness of which Mr. 
Gordon is so notable an exponent. I was very 
struck the other day by the manner in which 
he courageously and frankly explained how a 
mistake in his column had been due to mis- 
information provided to him by his research 
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assistant. A lesser man would surely have 
suppressed this fact and let it be thought that 
the slip had been accidental.— Yours faithfully 


MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
Al0 Albany, London, WI 


* 


Sik,—Before your clever readers bust them- 
selves with laughing at Mr. John Gordon, may 
1 be allowed a humble and, | fear, old- 
fashioned word in his defence? 

In an age when books and newspapers are 
available not only to the adult population of 
all classes but also to kiddies, it is not a bad 
thing to have at least one responsible journa- 
list on the side of decent thinking and moral 
living. Mr. Greene and his sycophants may 
sneer as they will; but John Gordon's column 
in the Sunday Express is courageous, Christian, 
and almost always accurate. To make fun of 
it is the act of a snob and a cad.—Yours 
faithfully, B. A. YOUNG 
Flat 3, 28 Elm Park Gardens, SW10 

* 

Sir,—I was just about to write and join the 
John Gordon Society, feeling safe because it 
had your support, when I opened my Sunday 
Express and read Mr. Gordon’s light-hearted 
admission that he has sometimes smuggled 
dirty books through the Customs in his suit- 
case, even though he does admit that he did 
it in a shamefaced way. I can’t imagine how a 
man in his position and representing the 
standards he has always represented to me can 
so let us down. I think you should withdraw 
your support from the Society and not print 
any more letters.—Yours faithfully, 


MURIEL CHERRY 
All Saints’ Road, Nottingham 


ELLEN TERRY 

Sir,—The centenary of Ellen Terry's first 
appearance on the stage will be celebrated at 
the end of April this year. Granada TV Net- 
work intends to produce a television pro- 
gramme which will be dedicated to her memory 
and pay tribute to the great traditions of the 
British theatre. The profits will be given to a 
theatrical charity. 

Ellen Terry’s son, Gordon Craig, has volun- 
teered his help and participation. If any of 
your readers possess information, photographs 
or other material relating to Ellen Terry which 
might be of interest in compiling this pro- 
gramme I would be most grateful if they would 
write to me describing any material which 
they would be willing to lend.—Yours fath- 
fully, 

SIDNEY L. BERNSTEIN 
The Granada Theatres Ltd., 
36 Golden Square, W1 


EXPRESS DISTINCTION 


Sir,—Far be it from me to come between Mr. 
Waugh and Mr. Wain. But what is this about 
D. H. Lawrence, ‘then at the height of his 
powers,’ as Arnold Bennett’s ‘colleague on the 
Daily Express’? The idea is a delightful one to 
contemplate, but is at variance with the facts. 
Lawrence did contribute to the Express and 
other newspapers towards the end of his life: 
but Arnold Bennett’s colleague? What would 
the colleague on the Sunday Express (still at 
the height of his powers) have said?—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN CARSWELL 
20 New End, NW3 
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Tremendous interest, with many postcards, was caused by our 
descriptions of schWEPPSHIRE and SCHWEPPSYLVAMIA, Which showed 
respectively England and the United States, only more so. In 
response to many requests to demonsti->te the more so of Europe, 
we offer you this New Approach to an Old Continent. 

There are conventional guide books to this region : but appear- 
ances are disschwepptive. There have been vast inroads, huge 
metamorphoses, and lots of bits altered. Almost imperschwepp- 
tibly the new is grafted onto the old. 

While, of course, we try to be tremendously light in tone, 


our deeper aim is to instruct, to show you each country in 





perschwepptive—the art of Florence and Etruria preserved 

for the laurel-wreathed bicyclist and the heroes of the 
carburettor, the bold watch-makers of the Alpine Swiss, the 
left-bank inconsequence of French civil servants and family men, 
the patriotism, and pride in their historical heritage, of 

Greek absentee men of Big Business. 

More simply, we hope to show you how, beneath the familiar 
characteristics individual to individual nations, is an 
underlying similarity, complementary yet necessarily counter, 
an equally deep-rooted conjunction of contrasted identities, 


linked by a sameness of opposites. 


Written by Stephen Potter: designed by George Him. 


*x*SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 








Contemporary Arts 


Nothing Extenuate 
OTHELLO, By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 


IF the Old Vic had found two noble Othellos, 
two vile Iagos, in the company, and been un- 
able to choose between them, a policy of 
putting them on turn-about might have been 
justified, But the Old Vic has no Othello: and 
potentially its best Iago—Paul Rogers—has 
been dropped for this fixture. In the circum- 
stances, it is surprising how well the produc- 
tion holds together. 

Richard Burton is not volcanic enough for 
the Moor; nor can he convey jealousy. John 
Neville can do the jealousy; but he is very far 
from being rude of speech—it is a little difficult 
to visualise him among the anthropophagi and 
men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders, Inexplicably, too, there are times 
when he ceases to come across: the words fly 
up, the thoughts and feelings remain stage- 
bound. As lago, he smiles and smiles and 
overdoes the villain, Burton is distinctly the 
better of the two: he has grasped that the 
soliloquies reveal not a melodramatic rogue 
hatching dark plots, but an amiable fellow 
into whom villainy is insinuating itself, He is 
almost too pleasant; but he is wholly credible. 
So is Richard Wordsworth, an entertaining 
Roderigo. After a conventional start Rosemary 
Harris is galvanised into our pity by the shock 
of Othello’s blow; but the evening is Wendy 
Hiller’s. She is an improbable Emilia, and is 
still at war with Shakespeare’s rhythms; but 
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this time she imposes herself upon them, and 
to her must go most of the credit for the impact 
of the final scene. 

The production is fluent: perhaps glib would 
be the better word, Episodes are cut, scenes 
telescoped, to promote a soothing flow: the 
total effect is agreeable, but there are irritating 
moments. Iago has to appear as if through a 
manhole, not to try to silence Cassio, but to 
hamstring him; earlier, Cassio has beaten all 
previous records by going from sober to drunk 
in about thirty-five seconds. In general, I get 
the impression that the Old Vic is paying far 
too much attention to—and far too much 
money on—the mechanics of production, sets, 
lighting, costumes, props; far too little on the 
words. Some of the exterior sets are most 
eccentric. The background to the opening 
scene appears to be a giant’s pin-table. Cyprus 
harbour is Ye Smugglers’ Den Espresso Bar, 
with wine-waiters scampering round, bare of 
midriff, overdressed elsewhere; and the drapes 
for Othello’s bower must have been untimely 
ripped from a Nicosia butter-muslin Remnant 
Sale. Some of the costumes, too, are pre- 
posterous; the unfortunate Cassio is made to 
look too loutish to arouse anybody’s jealousy. 
It is all very colourful and jolly, but 1 would 
like to see sumptuary laws imposed, to restore 
some proportion between the attention paid to 
acting and speaking, and to all these acces- 
sories. To be good, they should be un- 
obtrusive: not, as here, distracting. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Shostakovich 


A FEW years ago Shostakovich had been given 
up, more or less, in the West as a composer 
lost, his creative talent apparently worn out by 
the long struggle to make it, against its natural 
bent, serve the requirements of Soviet art. 
Prokofiev, in his fertile final period, in which 
he seemed not only to have solved the 
ideological problem, but also in the process to 
have renewed his invention and strengthened 
and wonderfully enriched his music, had com- 
pletely eclipsed him. Now, suddenly, since 
Prokofiev’s death, Shostakovich too seems to 
have found himself, and with his two latest 
works has re-established himself as Prokofiev's 
peer and one of the handful of composers of 
genius in the world today. 

The first of these works was the Tenth 
Symphony, played here for the first time last 
year. Now it is joined by the Violin Concerto, 
which had its first performance outside Russia 
and America at the Festival Hall last week, 
from David Oistrakh, for whom it was written, 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra under Malko. 
What distinguishes both works is the origin- 
ality of their design. In them Shostakovich 
has successfully made that enormous effort. 
most necessary to modern symphonic writing, 
to escape from the tyranny of the traditional 
three- and four-movement forms to which 
most modern composers are hopelessly en- 
slaved. He has done so not so much by com 
plete rejection or overthrow as by thoughtful 
variation, In the Concerto, as in the Symphony, 
he has again written a very lyrical first move- 
ment, dominated by a sustained melodic line 
of great beauty. Here. however, it is a definite 
slow movement, and is followed by a scherzo 
lightweight type of the 
but combines with brilliance and 
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wit something of the weight of a sonata-form 
first movement. The third movement is again 
slow, similar in character to the first, with a 
sustained melodic line, above & ground-bass 
leading without a break, through a cadenza 
that forms a genuine part of the structure, into 
a lively dance-like finale. 

The content of this most original form, as 
far as the two are separable, is even finer than 
that of the Symphony. In a concerto a certain 
amount of sheer instrumental display that 
might intrude in a symphony is legitimate and 
inevitable, and the two fast movements here 
in which this element is present, escape that 
faint suspicion of forced gaiety aroused by 
their counterparts in the Symphony. Both 
movements also show, as the two slow move- 
ments do still more finely, on an extended scale 
much more difficult to sustain, a gift compar- 
able only to Britten's for saying original, per- 
sonal and beautiful things, and inventing 
endless new turns of idiom and phrase, all 
valid in the complex musical language of 
today, with the simplest resources of diatonic 
tonality, harmony and melody. 

This extraordinary transformation and 
restoration of imaginative power in Shostako- 
vich is much more unexpected and mysterious 
than it was in Prokofiev, who even in his early 
years of experiment and satirical grimace was 
always at heart a simple lyrical melodist, and 
in his final period simply found his true bent 
at last, with some natural increase in depth 
brought by maturity, Shostakovich, on the 
other hand, has always inclined to the sombre 
and the melancholy, so that there ig the 
change of character as well as the recovery of 
inventiveness to account for. The first may be 
the result of the second, and the second is 
almost certainly the consequence of solving 
the problem of finding an acceptable musical 
language. 

The recovery may well! be lasting. It is 
heartening to feel that we have an addition to 
the very small number of composers of genius 
whose every work is to be looked forward to 
with pleasurable excitement, in the expectation 
each time at least of rewarding imaginative 
qualities, and perhaps of a masterpiece 


COLIN MASON 


The Moor as Envoy 


OTHELLO, (London Pavilion.) 


A MAN of abnormal imagination and a 
dedicated non-conformist, Orson Welles, the 
unrepentant enfant terrible of the entertain- 
ment world, has hashed up Othello into a 
bewildering but admittedly — spell-binding 
fantasy. Filmed in highly erratic conditions— 
the recording of which by Michael MacLiam- 
moir in his book Put Money in Thy Purse 
makes wonderfully funny reading—Othello 
has emerged as a flamboyant, tricksy, splen- 
didly mad drama, the visual effects of which 
are often staggering and the verbal almost 
wholly inaudible. Shakespeare has little to say 
in the matter, but what he does say sounds as 
garbled as a faulty transatlantic telephone 
connection, all fadings and boomings. Mr. 
Welles has a mind as restless as it is original, 
and neither he nor his camera waits upon either 
logic or sequence. The screen is in a perpetual 
state of incoherent turmoil, the camera rushing 
distractedly across Alexander Tramo’s remark- 
able sets on its way to unidentified places, pick- 
ing up as it goes a leg perhaps, half a face, a 
dog. The eye is constantly being amazed. 
delighted and alarmed. There is funeral 
procession of much beauty and weirdness, @ 
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rich panorama of floating banners on battle- 
ments, magnificent exploitation of shadows, 
assemblies of patterns and designs which make 
a terrific impact on the optic nerves. In this 
orgy of direction the play is not the thing, 
its bare outlines, with Suzanne Cloutier as 
Desdemona, Michael MacLiammoir as Iago 
and Orson Welles himself as a powerfully con- 
vincing Othello, being traced with difficulty. 
The incredible inventiveness, however, of its 
protagonist, and his unique flair for being 
unique, is more than sufficient. Like love, Mr. 
Welles is a many-splendoured thing. And like 
love he is both irresistible and unpredictable. 


* 


This is the last film I shall be reviewing for 
the Spectator. To those who have read my 
notices, with varying degrees of patience, 
during the past ten years, I send my love and 
commend to them my successor, that excellent 
novelist and critic Isabel Quigly. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


High-Wire Code 


THE more regularly and widely one looks at 
television nowadays, the more one comes to 
appreciate the delicate kind of ‘high-wire’ 
technique clearly involved in making the best 
use of this extraordinary invention. On the 
face of it a scientific discovery simultaneously 
invested with well-nigh magical properties, TV 
remains basically just another means of human 
communication. Precisely because of this, one 
false step, a few erratic ones merely, in the 
course of a television production, and 
the true balance of rcal programme-impact ts 
automatically, perhaps irrevocably, upset, 
leaving the viewer as frustrated as a long- 
distance caller suddenly cut off in the middle 
of some important telephone conference. 
Vision, added to sound, has heightened any 
critical audience’s awareness of confusion of 
purpose or uncertainty of presentation, so that 
the TV practitioner’s expertise in controlling 
his ‘high-wire’ performances is today even 
more difficult of achievement. 

In this connection some of the more reward- 
ing programmes on offer just now are those to 
be found (after fairly diligent search) in what 
cricketers would call, I think, the TV ‘outfield,’ 
and in both BBC and ITA schedules. While 
one must agree, regretfully, with those 
responsible TV critics who continue to find 
little that is not trivial, banal or downright 
vulgar during so-called ‘peak’ viewing times, 
and on either channel—one has only to think, 
for example, of This Is Your Life, In Town 
To-Night and Isn't It Romantic? on the one 
hand, or of Inner Sanctum, On The Town and 
Liberace, on the other, to reach almost 
simultaneously for a stiff drink and a good 
book—it seems only fair to draw attention to 
certain flickering signs,of grace beyond the 
neon lights of those treacherous peaks. 

Now and again it is possible to find in the 
week’s TV schedule programmes bearing the 
stamp of thoughtful direction, of having been 
planned and produced specifically for tele- 
vision. One notable example is Mr. John 
Conneli’s The Living Page, an ITA _ book- 
review programme presented with admirably 
simple but helpfully vivid dramatised excerpts. 
Its impact is immediate, and for the good 


reason that here, unmistakably. is a TV 
programme directed (by Mr. Malcolm Baker- 
Smith) with real imagination and taste. Con- 


ceived in terms of viewability, it is a first-class 








example of a balanced programme in accord 
with television’s peculiar quality of intimacy. 

Another ‘outfield’ programme well worth 
noting is Miss Joy Harington’s current BBC 
Children’s Television production each Sunday 
of Jesus of Nazareth, an admirably un- 
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sentimentalised version of the Gospel story, in 
serial form. This is certainly proving an out. 
standing example of what television can do 
provided it is used with integrity and an 
imaginative grasp of the medium’s Possibilities, 

LIONEL GAMLIN 


A Moral Play 


Cat on A Hot Tin Roor, By Tennessee Wil- 
liams, (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts is Mr. Williams’s best play and his most 
moral yet. It has won the Pulitzer Prize and 
will soon have run for a year on Broadway. 
In this country the Lord Chamberlain will 
almost certainly ban it from the public stage 
— if, that is, anyone is naive enough to ask 
him for a licence. 

The play is about the family; about inheri- 
tance; about truth and lying in personal rela- 
tions; about endurance. But you do not find 
that out all at once. What you see first is a 
plot hair-raising enough for any censor, and 
a title that shows Mr. Williams’s usual knack 
for the arresting but hollow image: 


Maaaie. What is the victory of a cat on 

a hot tin roof?—I wish I knew. . . . Just 

staying on it, I guess, as long as she 

ae 

Maggie is the newcomer in a Mississippi family 
that is at once corroded and held together by 
lies. Big Daddy, the great self-made planter, 
is dying of cancer, but the last of many lies has 
kept this knowledge from him. The elder son 
and his callous household are fighting it out 
for the inheritance with Maggie, who in this 
contest is dangerously childless: her husband, 
the younger son, now crippled (though only 
by a broken ankle), had what he thought was 
a ‘real, real, deep, deep friendship’ with an- 
other man; on finding out that behind this 
might lie a homosexual feeling he has given 
up the struggle, and his wife’s bed, and has 
retreated—gracefully, despairingly—into alco- 
holism. The crisis comes when father and son 
strip one another of their protective lies. 
Maggie, who so far has stuck out her hot and 
lonely situation, now checkmates her husband 
into bed with her by announcing that she is 
going to have a child. It isn’t true, but she 
locks up his liquor, throws his crutch out of 
the window, and—while his father cries out 
in agony offstage—forces him to make it come 
true. 

Is this, then, the chassis of Streetcar rattling 
all over again—a shocker lightly coated with 
Freud? Not at all. Mr. Williams has grown up. 
In his own way he has pretty nearly come to 
see life whole. He has given up the extreme 
puritan heresy that flawed his earlier plays. 
There he was obsessed by a fancied divorce 
between soul and flesh. The soul aspired to 
gentility and grace; but, frightened at the con- 
tact of the animal flesh, she locked herself up 
in a perpetual fantasy (The Glass Menagerie), 
withered and fell into degradation (Alma in 
Summer and Smoke), suffered rape at the 
hands of the flesh and collapsed into madness 
(Blanche in Streetcar, who is Alma a few years 
on). These plays were at bottom immoral and 
unsatisfying because they drove home a false 
notion of life. Cat is different. Brick, the young 
husband, is still the soul self-defeated. But the 
climax is not the degradation of Alma-Blanche 
with the sexes reversed. In Maggie (as in Big 
Daddy) soul and flesh are at last fused. Maggie 
is fully alive; and she loves Brick, all the more 


because she cannot reach him. ‘Oh, you weak 
people,’ she tells him at the end, ‘you weak 
beautiful people!—who give up.—What you 
want is someone to—take hold of you— 
Gently, gently, with love!’ Yes, but that isn’t 
how it works. She has to choose between 
abandoning Brick to a death-in-life while she 
herself goes barren, and wresting life from him 
—claiming the inheritance—by a violating lie, 
It is more than a literal lie: it is a lie about her 
enduring relationship with Brick (he will not 
love her, he is condemned to death-in-life any- 
how); it is an outrage upon two dying men 
(not only upon Brick but upon his father, 
whose cry of agony is torn from him as much 
by knowledge of this new lie as by physical 
pain). And yet it is a vital lie—for Maggie, 
for the family, for soul and flesh together a 
necessary alternative to death. Not a pleasant 
conclusion; but complex and honest, and there- 
fore moral. 

Mr. Williams brings it off because he has 
created not a file of ‘cases’ but a whole family 
centred round the Homeric figure of Big 
Daddy. Eavesdropping, butting in, quarrelling, 
they surge continually on and off the stage so 
that you never forget their whvuie situation. 
The dialogue is masterly: swift, slangy, bawdy; 
Mr. Williams guides it into near-repetitions 
that hit the ear excitingly like waves; he keeps 
up the old twanging tension (like a passionate 
shorthand) but drops the fake-poeticisms that 
used to afflict him. One would like to quote 
the whole of the long scene between father 
and son, which in its economy and its uncover- 
ing of layer upon layer of people’s lives is 
almost Ibsen-like. 

All this, unfortunately, is true only of the 
original version of the play. For the Broadway 
production Mr. Williams wrote a new third 
act, which he here prints as an appendix. He 
did this through the ‘creative influence’ of the 
producer, Mr. Elia Kazan. Now a producer's 
influence often is creative: Margo Jones, for 
instance, saved The Glass Menagerie by cutting 
out a lot of whimsy. But not this time. Mr. 
Kazan had one good idea—Maggie’s odd 
earthy charm, he thought, should stand out 
more; and one bad one—he wanted Brick to 
‘progress.’ But Brick cannot progress; none of 
Mr. Williams's people can: they break out or 
break up—that is why he has not yet written 
a tragedy. Mr. Williams knew this; but, be 
says, he wanted Mr. Kazan to produce and 
he wanted the play to succeed. So he agreed 
to regenerate Brick. The result is a near- 
disaster. The new ending, which reconciles 
Maggie with Brick and gives them Big Daddy’s 
blessing, does not convince; it nullifies the 
play’s harsh moral point; even the dialogue 
goes soft. From this, and from the way he 
similarly coated East of Eden with moral 
marshmallow, the highly skilled Mr. Kazao 
looks like becoming a menace. Still, even the 
acting version is a highly effective piece of 
theatre. But someone must quickly put on the 
original play—in a country where playgoers 


have no censor to keep them comfortable. 
JOHN ROSSELLI 
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BOOKS 


The Two Experiments 


By K. M. PANIKKAR 
Ts emergence of the new independent Asian States 





has undoubtedly been one of the major developments 

in the world after the war. The withdrawal of British 
power from India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon and the 
achievement of freedom by Indonesia were in themselves 
events of far-reaching significance. But when to these changes 
was added a revolution in China of which the result was the 
unification of that great country into a single State under one 
executive authority, the resulting situation was something 
which no one had anticipated, but whose effects were immedi- 
ately recognised to be of world-wide significance. For, what- 
ever else may be said of the Chinese revolution, it was clear 
from the very beginning that for the first time the immense 
manpower and resources of China had passed under the 
executive control of an administration which claimed its rights 
as a great power and was determined to follow its own policies. 
These two facts, the freedom achieved by countries which 
were previously the colonial possessions of foreign powers and 
the militant revolution in China, together constitute the Asian 
problem. It is something new. It is no longer a question of 
adjusting the rival claims of European powers in Asia, but 
of adjusting the position of Asian nations in the world. 

In 1947 when the South Asian States became independent, 
the danger of a political vacuum in an area which had for 
so long a time enjoyed unusual stability and peace, had been 
apprehended by most observers. That danger was not unreal; 
but it has been, at least for the time, overcome, and fairly 
stable administrations, capable in varying degrees of dealing 
with the pressing social, economic and political problems of 
these countries, have now emerged. The new States have pro- 
duced a quality of leadership which has surprised most people. 
It is no doubt true that there are internal tensions in most of 
these countries; that minor rebellions and revolts are still going 
on in some, and that the political structure in all of them has 
noticeable weaknesses. But in spite of all these, the prophets 
who had foreseen a total breakdown or at least a reversion to 
more primitive conditions have so far been falsified. 

Very little is known generally in the West about the changed 
situation in Asia. The post-war period in Europe has been a 
period of troubles. With difficulties nearer home, with an un- 
stable international situation and a cold war into which every 
country in West Europe has been unavoidably drawn, Europe 
has had but little time to adjust her relations with new Asia. 
Besides, during the last few years Asian issues seemed unneces- 
sarily to intrude into European affairs and complicate inter- 
national settlements. First there was the Korean war; a distant 
and unpleasant thing which seemed to be of but little concern 
to Europe. Then there was the war in Indo-China, again a 
remote and unreal conflict for Europe in general but which 
somehow seemed to add to Europe’s troubles. The continuous 
pressure of Asian countries in the United Nations on questions 
relating to European authority in Africa and on colonial affairs 
generally was again something which most European 
countries, even when they were not colonial powers, resented 
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greatly. The cumulative effect of all this was the development 
of a tendency to ignore and neglect new Asia, and to under- 
estimate its position in the world. 


And yet, such an attitude is good neither for Europe nor 
for Asia. The independent Asian nations have come to stay, 
and their influence in the world is likely to grow rapidly. It 
is therefore essential that the developments in Asia should be 
carefully followed and understood in Europe. Mr. Guy Wint’s 
study of post-war developments in Asia* is therefore especially 
opportune. Mr. Wint is one of the few political observers quali- 
fied to write with authority on Asian countries. He has had 
exceptional opportunities of studying at first hand the national 
movements in India and China and has also travelled exten- 
sively in the other countries of the region. Nor have his studies 
been confined to modern political movements. As his two 
previous books, India and Democracy and The British in Asia, 
have shown, he has a profound knowledge of and deep 
insight into the historical and social background of the major 
countries of Asia. It is this quality of a general understanding 
of the Asian mind that elevates Mr. Wint’s Spotlight on Asia 
from the general run of recent political studies on Asian 
problems. 


In his present work, Mr. Wint covers in a broad sweep the 
history and political developments of South-East and East 
Asia during the last ten years. Here he is on familiar ground 
and his analysis of conditions in India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Indonesia, China, and Japan is not only well-informed but, 
generally speaking, objective. There is little in it that an Asian 
student of affairs can object to as either unfair or unsympa- 
thetic except when it deals with China. It is not that Mr. Wint 
does not recognise the immense significance of the Chinese 
revolution. Like everyone else he realises that a change of 
immeasurable magnitude has come over the affairs of the 
Far East as a result of the emergence of a united and strongly 
organised China. Nor does he underestimate, as many Euro- 
pean commentators are inclined to do, the possibility of China 
being able to organise her immense and as yet untapped 
resources and re-establish her position as a great power within 
a reasonable period. But his approach to the problem of 
China is basically that of one who has been disillusioned. Like 
most other Europeans with knowledge of old China he seems 
to have hoped that the wise, humane, and liberal traditions 
of that ancient country will reassert themselves even after a 
Communist revolution; and very few either in Europe or Asia 
were prepared for the total repudiation of Western influences 
which seemed to be the determined policy of new China. This 
disillusion has led Mr. Wint in not a few instances to a lack 
of appreciation of the Chinese point of view, especially in 
regard to the Korean war. There are two major points which 
need to be recalled. The intervention by America in Peking’s 
quarrel with Formosa preceded by many months Chinese 
intervention in Korea. The Seventh Fleet was ordered to 
Formosa and the island itself was taken under American pro- 
tection on the ground that developments in Korea necessitated 
such action as a precautionary measure. Whatever the justi- 
fication for President Truman’s action, no one has denied that 
it was direct intervention in the Chinese civil war. Secondly, 
from the very beginning of the Korean war, American aircraft 
had been systematically operating over Chinese territory in 
Manchuria. Nor did the Chinese intervene till the Americans 
made known their intention to unite the whole of Korea by 
military action and authorised MacArthur to push his forces 
up to the Yalu river. There is no recognition of these facts in 
Mr. Wint’s book; on the other hand Mr. Wint seems indirectly 


* SPOTLIGHT ON Asia. By Guy Wint. (Penguin, 2s. 6d.) 
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to suggest that the American objective was limited to repelling 
the North Korean invasion of the South. 

In his discussion of the Indo-Pakistan problems Mr. Wint 
maintains a fair and balanced attitude. He recognises the 
courage with which Indian leaders have faced the problem 
of partition, maintained a stable administration and steadily 
pushed forward a programme of industrialisation and social 
reform within the framework of a liberal democracy. He 
further emphasises the point that the rest of Asia is watching 
with interest the two experiments which are being simul- 
taneously carried out in Asia: the Indian experiment of a 
social and economic revolution, through democratic methods, 
and the Chinese experiment of achieving the same results 
through Communism. The Indian experiment is based on the 
belief that a programme of social justice and economic free- 
dom can be achieved permanently only through a democratic 
process. It considers the upholding of the civil liberties as 
an essential part of national freedom and therefore eschews 
totalitarian methods which encroach on civil liberties. It seeks 
to canalise the revolutionary urge in the country and to trans- 
form, through government action, the social and economic 
structure of India into that of a modern, progressive and 
egalitarian community. 

The Chinese experiment is based on the belief that no society 
can be changed fundamentally except through a revolutionary 
process. To the Chinese, even in what they call their new 
democratic form of government, the State must be expressed 
in terms of Communist leadership. The Chinese experiment 
is therefore a process in the ‘science of revolution’ based on 
the awakened consciousness of the working classes, the land- 
less peasants, and the industrial workers. It is obvious that it 
is not only the future of India and China that is involved in 
the outcome of these competitive experiments. The rest of 
Asia is watching, and that is what gives to the Asian scene its 
present dramatic quality. This unseen struggle of two ideologies 
for the allegiance of the countries of South-East Asia is the crux 
of the internal problem of Asia. The countries of South-East 
Asia were in the past, as Mr. Wint himself has emphasised 
in an earlier book, The British in Asia, part of a continental 
system based on British power in India. That continental 
system ended with the withdrawal of British power and can- 
not be replaced by any similar organisation. The stability of 
the South-East Asian structure can therefore come only by a 
policy of active co-operation of these States among themselves 
and with India and China. Further, unless India and China 
work together, peace in this area will always be precarious. 
This is the real significance of the Colombo and Bandoeng 
Conferences. Friendship between India and China based on 
what is known as Pancha Shila, or the five principles of co- 
existence, constitutes the foundation of South-East Asian 
co-operation; but this friendship, though based on a recogni- 
tion of mutual interests and a firm determination to live 
together in amity even though the internal structures of the 
two countries differ fundamentally, recognises the competitive 
nature of the two experiments—change through liberal 
democracy and change through revolution. 

Spotlight on Asia is a masterly survey of this entire problem. 
Not only is it crammed with facts, but with wise and penetrat- 
ing comments. Mr. Wint is cautiously optimistic about the 
results of the liberal experiment. No one, unless he be a 
prophet, can be dogmatic on this issue, for there are too many 
unsettled problems facing the Asian countries to enable one 
to say definitely in what way the thousand million people of 
South and East Asia will evolve within the next few years. 
Whether one agrees with Mr. Wint or not, it is a book which 
everyone interested in Asia should read. 
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Via Media 


Otp PriEsT AND NEW PressyTer. The Anglican Attitude to 
Episcopacy, Presbyterianism and Papacy since the Reforma- 
tion. By Norman Sykes. (C.U.P., 27s. 6d.) 

Henry SIDGWICK once said that, while history always fascinated 

him, he was ‘repelled from it by a conviction of its comparative 

yselessness.’ Dr. Sykes, as becomes a Professor of Ecclesiastical 

History, is not only fascinated by it, but convinced of its superla- 

tive usefulness, especially in ascertaining the mind of the Church 

of England. 

Each of what are euphemistically called the ‘schools of thought’ 
in the Church of England has had its own idea of what 
Anglicanism really is or ought to be. One idea has been that it is 
Catholicism minus the Pope, another that it is the national estab- 
lishment of pure Protestantism, and another that it is so broad a 
form of Chrisianity as to be capable of including all religions, even 
any honest denial of itself (at least this is the view that W. H. 
Mallock ascribed to Jowett of Balliol!). These ways of regarding 
the Church of England are obviously incompatible with one 
another, but a plausible case can be made out for each of them, 
provided the evidence is treated in a sufficiently selective manner. 
It has, however, always been the case that the great majority of 
Anglicans has been unattached to any ‘school of thought,’ and has 
been content with the assurance that their Church represented a 
via media between the extremes of popery on the one hand and of 
puritanism on the other. Thomas Fuller was their perfect spokes- 
man when he said that truth’s ‘constant Dwelling-place is 
pleasantly seated in a moderate Vale, betwixt two swelling 
Extremes.” 

Until the nineteenth century nearly all Anglican divines were 
interpreters in one way or another of the via media. It was the 
agitations and factiousness, introduced by the Evangelical and 
Tractarian movements (despite what was beneficial in them), that 
gave rise to the impression that the Church of England was a 
congeries of warring sects, and threw the normative or central 
Anglican tradition into the shade. That tradition was represented 
and indeed strengthened in the nineteenth century by theologians 
like F. D. Maurice, B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, but they 
were at odds with the vociferous ecclesiastical parties and without 
organised followers. There is reason to believe that the parties, 
which were formed in the last century and seemed still to be 
flourishing between the world wars, have now lost most of their 
appeal, and that clergy and laity alike are instinctively feeling 
after the little advertised via media tradition. But if it is to be 
rehabilitated, its history will have to be brought to light and its 
theological depth will have to be vindicated. 

No one is better qualified than Dr. Sykes to perform the 
historical task. In Old Priest and New Presbyter he examines with 
masterly scholarship the Anglican tradition concerning church 
government with special regard to episcopacy, and concerning the 
Church of England’s relations with other churches, Roman and 
Reformed, especially with the Church of Scotland. As the book 
proceeds there emerges into light what has been largely obscured 
from recent generations. It is clear now that the Tractarians took 
their stand upon a more rigid and exclusive doctrine of apostolic 
and episcopal succession than is asserted in the Anglican 
formularies or was maintained by even the high church divines 
of the seventeenth century. In many respects the Tractarian move- 
ment has had a revivifying and enriching influence on the whole 
Anglican Communion, but in this respect its results appear to have 
been unfortunate. For it has led many Anglicans, and non- 
Anglicans too, to suppose that the Church of England is com- 
mitted to a doctrine involving claims about what has happened 
in history which cannot be substantiated from the evidences that 
have survived of the course of events during the crucial earliest 
centuries AD. Moreover, owing to the influence and pressure of 
lractarianism many Anglicans have reluctantly felt themselves 
obliged to adopt a negative or obstructive attitude in inter-church 
relations or in plans for reunion, which was neither required nor 
warranted by their Church’s formularies or by its normative 
tradition. 
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Soviet Espionage 
VOLUME I 


BY DAVID J. DALLIN 


The author found this subject so vast that he had to divide his 
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Dr. Sykes’s unfolding of this tradition commands confidence 
because through copious and representative quotations he allows 
readers to weigh the evidence for themselves, because he jg 
scrupulously careful to call attention to evidence that is inconcly. 
sive or discordant, and because he makes no attempt to disguise 
the fact that after the sixteenth century the Anglican estimate of 
the importance of episcopacy stiffened a great deal. In the light of 
the evidence set forth in this book the Anglican Communion will 
have to decide whether it is going to maintain its tradition of 
comprehensiveness, which was based on well-considered and 
historically defensible principles, or to retreat into the precarious 
but strangely seductive citadel of episcopalian sectarianism. 


ALEC VIDLER 


High Scholarship 


YANKEES AND CREOLES. By Richard Pares. (Longmans, 25s.) 


RICHARD Pares is the only eighteenth-century historian who 
approaches Sir Lewis Namier in stature. He has produced a 
remarkable series of books of high scholarship. Written with a fine 
sense of the complexity of human activity, they have illuminated 
some of the more difficult aspects of eighteenth-century life. Only 
an historian with an uncommonly lucid mind could have dealt 
with such topics to the delight both of the general reader and of 
the professional historian. Except in the titlke—an unnecessarily 
catchpenny touch—this book displays his powers at their best. 

The subject is the trade relations between the American colonies 
and the West Indian Islands in the eighteenth century. The docu- 
ments on which it is based—the ledgers, bills, contracts, and the 
laboriously written letters of the semi-literate shipmasters—are 
not the most tractable of historical records. Nor do they rank very 
high for immediate human interest. Nevertheless they are skilfully 
exploited and one of the more obscure fields of pre-Revolutionary 
American economic activity has been cleared up once and for all 
by Professor Pares. 

This trade played a vital part in the economy of the American 
plantations, enabling them both to accumulate capital and to 
discharge some of their constantly increasing obligations to 
London financiers. Yet for so vital a commerce it was curiously 
haphazard—conducted largely in ignorance of markets or prices, 
in tiny ships, and with few capital resources. Losses were frequent 
but the gains, when made, so great that State legislatures and town 
councils attempted by restrictive practices to secure protected 
markets, and beggar their neighbours. One of the most fascinating 
aspects of this study is the clear demonstration that a nation 
stumbles on riches and acquires great prosperity almost in spite 
of itself. Almost equally remarkable is the lack of foresight, 
administrative skill, and intelligence shown by the merchants 
themselves. 

Indeed when one considers the casual, incompetent procedure, 
the petty jealousies, and the great encumbrance of debt, the rapid 
development of America as a mercantile nation seems more 
mysterious and incomprehensible than before. Perhaps no human 
blunders could prevail against such vast natural resources. 

Professor Pares has produced a most revealing study of a 
difficult time, and one with wide implications. Few historians 
could have handled such difficult material with such skill. And he 
has done far more than investigate a narrow field of history; he 
has illustrated one of the most fundamental of human activities— 


trade. 
J. H. PLUMB 


Rude Housekeeping 


HOUSEKEEPING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Rosamund 
Bayne-Powell. (Murray, 18s.) 
Mrs. BAYNE-POWELL darts in each chapter from one end of the 
century to the other, from town to country, from north to south, 
from rich to poor. In the end one is never quite sure of the condi- 
tions in any one household at any one time. We are told, for 
instance, that a daily change of linen was usual among the upper 
and middle classes, yet that in many households clothes were only 
washed once a quarter. Surely not in the same classes, oF the 
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accumulation of grubby shirts must have been overpowering. 
And if Parson Woodforde could buy an unspecified quantity of 
cream for a halfpenny it seems odd that many cottagers could not 
afford to put milk into their tea (either first or last) or that they 
could afford tea at all, which cost anything from twelve to thirty 
shillings a pound. It is true they sometimes had to be content with 
used tea-leaves bought from the cook of the Great House, but 
these can hardly have supplied all the impecunious tea-drinkers 
of the neighbourhood. Evidently conditions varied very much 
from place to place and from year to year, and the book would 
have been more Satisfactory if Mrs. Bayne-Powell had con- 
centrated on describing in detail a few specimen households 
instead of attempting a social survey of the whole period. 

The book would have been more homogeneous, too, if it had 
stopped before the outbreak of the French Revolution, with its 
corresponding revolutions in taste. The change from tight-lacing 
and hair-powder to natural forms and colours seems to mark the 
end of a period. Moreover, the very poor could have been left out 
with advantage, as the struggle for existence in their miserable 
hovels can hardly be described as housekeeping. In all other 
classes the standards of health, cleanliness and comfort seem 
to have risen throughout the century, till the war with revolu- 
tionary France brought increased taxes and hardships to modest 
households. The window-tax, especially, had a disastrous effect 
on the health of town-dwellers, whose landlords blocked up the 
already limited sources of light and air. In the country there were 
fewer changes, for good or ill, and many of the customs and 
conditions Mrs. Bayne-Powell describes were not peculiar to the 
eighteenth century, but continued till the Second World War. 
Great houses still had their hierarchy of servants, cottagers still 
fetched their water from the well and lived mostly on tea and white 
bread, and family nurses still imbued their charges with strange 
superstitions. And if, in the towns, darkness and squalor had been 
conquered by municipal water, light and sanitation, their ever- 
increasing size made it ever harder to escape from them. In the 
eighteenth century it was still possible to walk into the country 
from the centre of London in any direction. And while improved 
transport and mechanical inventions had cheapened provisions 
and eased domestic drudgery, they had also put an end to the need 
for mutual assistance among neighbours, and lessened sociability. 
Perhaps the greatest contrast between housekeeping in the 
eighteenth and the twentieth centuries is that what was once a 
gregarious and noisy occupation is now a solitary and silent one. 

PANSY PAKENHAM 


Sunset in Cythera 


LovE IN THE SouTH Seas. By Bengt Danielsson. (Allen and 
Unwin, 16s.) 

THERE was a time, it seems, when near-naked young Polynesian 
girls used to fall over each other in their attempts to seduce white 
travellers in a manner which is now the substance only of many 
men’s dreams; but those days, alas! ended about 1810 when the 
morals of paradise were turned topsy-turvy by orgiastic sailors, 
grog-shops, missionaries, and pox. This c'1rious little book relates 
what happened. It is, unfortunately, a dull book owing little, 
despite the extensive bibliography, to stock anthropological 
research. In fact, the old stories of the arrival of the eighteenth- 
century travellers, the disgust of missionaries towards natives with 
a distinctly positive attitude towards sex, and accounts of the 
tribulations of the islanders are relieved from downright tedium 
only by the rather charming naiveté of the author. He was a 
member of the Kon-Tiki expedition who stayed behind. 

The book undoubtedly promises well. There is a picture of South 
Sea belly-dancers on the dust-jacket; three chapters purport to 
talk about the Perfect Partner, the Advantages of Polygamy, and 
the Hula Girl as a Housewife; but the author somehow fails to 
say very much about anything that has not been said better before. 
If he had told us how he had learnt about the love-life of the 
islanders or distinguished clearly between what life used to be 
like and what it is like today when, presumably, the shuttle service 
of the Grace Line excursions are an anthropological consideration, 
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he might have made a book out of a splendid subject. As it is, 
most of us would be well advised to retain our illusions about 
copper-skinned girls who, Danielsson says, knew almost nothing 
about space, time, money or western morals. He may be right 
about space and time. JOHN HILLABY 


The Direct Vision 
SeLecTeD Poems. By Randall Jarrell. (Faber and Faber, 15s.) 


Mr. JARRELL’s reputation on this side of the Atlantic, as a 
sensitive and enthusiastic critic and as a witty and humorous 
writer, should be enhanced by this selection of his poems. Integrity, 
intellectual and affective honesty are the two main traits of a 
poetry which, although it does not exhibit any technical innova- 
tions, bears throughout the imprint of competent craftsmanship. 
To these traits one must add a wide range of human interests and 
a conscious effort to avoid sentimentality. The poet is what he 
is, without any attempts to camouflage himself under a cabalistic 
form or to overstate his singularity in a society which looks 
askance at him or rejects him. He is, on the contrary, part of that 
society which he served in the war and to which he belongs now 
as one of the numerous poet-professors liberally welcome in 
American universities. Without ostentation, pseudo-idealism, or 
false modesty, he takes sides and states his views about war 
and human suffering. He does so in terms of bold realism, direct- 
ness of vision and expression, which call to mind the poetry of 
Wilfred Owen: 

From my mother’s sleep I fell into the State, 

And I hunched in its belly till my wet fur froze. 

Six miles from earth, loosed from its dream of life, 

I woke to black flak and the nightmare fighters. 

When I died they washed me out of the turret with a hose. 
He is at his best in the sections entitled ‘Bombers,’ ‘The Carriers’ 
and ‘Prisoners,’ in which the emotions are expressed in direct, 
realistic style, or in poems like ‘A Country Life’ or ‘A Girl in a 
Library,’ which successfully blend reality and dream. 

J. CHIARI 


International Realities 


THE PATTERN OF WorRLD Cong ict. By G. L. Arnold. (Allen and 
Unwin, 21s.) 
‘BRITAIN, Germany and Japan, having traded knock-out blows for 
over a generation, have all lost their former status vis-d-vis the 
only two great powers left in the contemporary world, and become 
spectators, or at most secondary figures, in a conflict transcending 
the old national and political boundaries.’ That is the starting point 
of Mr. George Arnold’s book. His aim is to present the 
international realities of 1956 and the probabilities of the next 
decade or two. He is impatient that the Atlantic Community is 
taking so long to develop organic political institutions; if it takes 
the form of a working union of America and her satellites it will be 
easier for America for the moment—but the satellites will defect 
at the first real danger. Mr. Arnold is original about the competi- 
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tion of America and Russia for influence over the under-developed 
countries. Unfortunately the book is too short, and it bursts at 
the seams with ideas which are suggested but not developed. The 
main argument is that in backward countries, society is usually so 
constituted that even if capital is poured in from outside this wil] 
not set in motion the modernisation of their societies ang 
economies, on the lines hoped for by the donors of the capital in 
the West. If these societies are to be transformed there must be 
revolution organised from above—by governments. An Asian 
government wishing to revolutionise its society may receive more 
sympathy from Russia than from America. That, says Mr. Arnold, 
is one of the crucial facts of the age. 


GUY WINT 


New Novels 


For a novel-loving nation we are not perhaps so proud of our 
novelists as we should be. Taking one with the other, they are 
surely better, more adult, less committed to the theory that mis- 
conduct is three-fourths of life, and generally more civilised than 
those of any fiction-manufacturing rival. But because their 
products are so helpful in sustaining our export figures it is in 
our own interests to keep them up to the mark. 

Inspection of a number of novels just off the assembly lines 
raises the suspicion that insufficient attention is being paid to 
details. The perpetual shortage of ashtrays in fiction is not dis- 
guised by resort to the now popular elegant substitution of ‘She 
removed a shred of tobacco from her upper lip’ for ‘She stubbed 
out her cigarette.’ Though cigarettes are invariably stubbed out 
long before they reach the bitter end, there is still (the spectre 
of cancer apart) too much smoking in English novels. There is 
also too much lip-biting, shoulder-shrugging, throat-clearing, and 
whitening of skin across knuckles. Chairs are too often slumped 
in, heels too often turned on, cars too often piled into. Smiles 
stubbornly maintain their tendency to be wry or rueful. What 
seems to be increasing, even in novels not intended as a call 
to action for the squeamish, is the incidence of vomiting. The 
best that can be said for it is that when such evidence of 
emotional upset is proffered the bathroom is usually handy. 

Novelists can hardly be expected to forget that they are writing 
fiction, but it seems permissible to point out that no protest would 
be raised against the omission of some of the old familiar 
phrases. 

James Hanley has never used novelese. His prose is his own. 
Though in Levine (Macdonald, 15s.) the behaviour of his 
characters is sometimes baffling, he is, as always, successful in 
procuring a sympathetic hearing for the kind of creatures in whose 
blank misgivings he has so ably specialised. His story is of a 
seaman washed up on the shores of wartime England, without 
his precious papers, a foreigner speaking English and therefore 
a suspect, unable or unwilling to give a proper account of him- 
self. Consigned to a derelict dispersal camp, he is there befriended, 
and later possessively loved, by a maiden lady seeking refuge 
from London bombing and finding that the raid which killed 
both her parents has freed her from their restrictive control. She 
and Levine might have made a go of it had he been out of 
earshot of the call of the sea and had they both been anywhere 
but in a novel by James Hanley. By any standards this is a 
serious piece of fiction, recommendable to readers who like to 
see lost souls come to grief. 

There is one in Michael Swan’s first novel, The Paradise Garden 
(Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.). Set fashionably in Italy, its main 
concern is with Anna, daughter of Major Falconer, martinet. 
While staying with Hugo Hendy (for whom neither Berenson nor 
Douglas has lived in vain), she is introduced to Simone degli 
Strozzani, half Italian, half English. Anna falls in love but can't 
make it. Naturally, Simone, married to her after the briefest of 
wooings, is disappointed. Robert Littleton, an earlier pure 
English admirer of hers, had gone off to British Honduras when 
she went frigid on him. Simone (after all, he was only half 
English) stays at home to console himself with Angelica Chance, 
an obliging American, half adventuress. Poor Anna! Though 
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the devoted Robert turns up-again, she cannot 
be saved from herself in this charmingly local- 
coloured short novel. 

From Robert Henriques something more 
substantial and professional was expected and 
has been delivered. Nothing in Red Over 
Green (Collins, 13s. 6d.) offers reader-resis- 
tance or impedes rapid reader-progress 
through it. Here are women and warriors 
appropriately employed to lend conventional 
variety in a man-sized novel which proves, if 
nothing more, that all’s fair to middling in love 
and war. War has the slight advantage in this 
instance: a Commando raid leads to thrills 
and surprises, and all engaged in it, before and 
after, leap out of fiction into something much 
more like life than the comfortably installed 
follower of their careers had been prepared 
for. A novel cleverly designed for confirmed 
novel-readers, it is not for those who go to 
fiction for what they could get with less trouble 
elsewhere. 

If moralising on human weakness is what 
such readers want, they can find some in Paul 
Scott’s sober-sided novel, A Male Child (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 15s.). Towards the end of 
it the incompatible wife of the narrator 
remarks, ‘Since when did you ask my leave 
to ask questions? It used to be all questions, 
I went question-crazy.’ Certainly there never 
was such a tireless interrogator as [an 
Canning, but perhaps it was only by theQ eA 
method that he could have got his story told. 
Invalided out of the Army into publishing 
again, he insensibly assumed the role of moral 
benefactor to a lifelike lot of odd people, 
including a deceased once-hbest-selling woman 
novelist, and, after many tribulations, became 
vicariously a father. An admirable fellow in 
most respects, as a writer he is inconsiderate 
with his contractions, Th2” present reader 
mightn’t’ve objected to ‘whaf’ve’ if he hadn't 
been momentarily held up by ‘bed’ll.’ 

He might have been longer held up in 
Elarna Carne (Faber, 12s. 6d.) had he not 
been eased into its Suffolk colloquialisms by 
happy memories of Affleck Graves’s first 
novel, Willa You're Wanted. Not that they 
present any real difficulty. Mastered within a 
page or two, they become a source of delight 
—‘true’s I’m here.’ One user of them, the girl 
of the title making a clean breast of it on the 
dust cover, comes to charm and remains to 
horrify. Proper little home-breaker, that’s 
what she was, in a story that would be as 
stark as a chronicle of darkest T. F. 
Powysland or as modish ae any painter-wife 
and musician-husband novel could be, were 
it not so often robustly comic and as often 
harrowingly tragic. 

Not a word shall be said here to deter any- 
one from reading, enjoying and admiring the 
scholarship and workmanship of The Twelve 
Pictures by Edith Simon (Cassell, 15s.), in 
which the Nibelungenlied is brought to palpi- 
tating life for 480 pages. Nor need anything 
but a kind word be said for Beloved Lady by 
Barbara Jefferis (Dent, 15s.), in whose 341 
pages the fifteenth-century Paston family (or 
some of them) come well out of their letters 
and the Wars of the Roses. Indeed, both these 
novels deserve all the praise that was ever 
implied by the simple injunction to consumers 
of historical romance: read them. 

DANIEL GEORGE 





The price of IN TIME OF TROUBLE: An Auto- 
biography. By Claud Cockburn. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis) is 2ls., not 18s, as given in 
error in Jast week’s review. 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


A story from Canada about a Manitoban 
farmer who shot his television set made me 
smile, because I remembered a similar story 
about a countryman who became enraged at 
the ravings of Hitler when an excerpt from onc 
of his speeches was given during the news in 
1939, There was no shotgun at hand but an 
axe served well enough and Hitler was silenced 
when the set fell in splinters. The world of 
radio and television is extraordinarily real to 
some country people. I met an old farmer not 
long ago who commented on the work of his 
neighbours and wound up his remarks quite 
solemnly with the comment, ‘If I had as much 
spare time as that Dan Archer on the wireless 
I'd be worried. Him an’ his chaps does nothin’ 
but talk, No matter when you hear about them, 
they're gassin’!” 


CONIFER GROWTH 

An interesting letter comes from an Edia- 
burgh reader on the subject of the growth of 
trees. He writes, ‘In their natural habitat many 
of the conifers are single-leadered. This is often 
the natural form of growth. Even if it is not, 
however, when the species, be they pine, larch, 
spruce or cypress, grow and regenerate in 
nature, they are likely to be close-grown. .. . 
Forced to fight for headroom and light, 
they grow with little side-branching and with 
an erect axis. If the young stand is even in 
quality, the rate of growth amongst the co- 
dominant trees will be fairly uniform and the 
annual growth will be added concentrically, the 
amount of increment depending on the crown 
room, the health of the stand, the soil fertility 
and the locality factors in general. Thus, as 
you indicated in your note, the proximity of 
the conifers in plantations and in natural 
forest tends to produce the almost cylindrical 
holes and the logs later to be seen in the forest 
rides, Conifers, even when grown under ideal 
conditions, however, can show irregularity in 
the bole, fluting in the stem, distortion in the 
leaders. This may be due to inherent character- 
istics, to injury from man, animals, birds, 
insects and fungi.’ 


THE GRIEVANCE 

‘Why it was nothin’ worth when my ole 
grandad lived in it, and he’s been gone long 
enough,’ said the man with the grievance, ‘I 
tole the chap when he come round with his 
book an’ pencil, Look, I said, you can see it’s 
no good an’ nearly a ruin. I took him out 
the back and showed him where the rain comes 
in, Polite he was. He scribbled in his notebook 
an’ smiled very kind‘like. | thought-he was a 
decent chap but when I went down to see about 
this ’ere reassessment I found he’d done us in 
the eye. We got to pay more, or so they says, 
on account of addin’ a bit to the ruin since the 
ole chap died. If we hadn't, the back ’alf would 
have fell down. You got two more rooms, 
they said. I went ‘ome an’ tole my missus. She 
didn’t like the look o’ that chap when he come 
round, Put his nose in the cupboard an’ sniffed, 
she said, an’ there was no call for that. She 
knew he’d do us down, Of course it was me 
that showed him out the back. I'll show him 
next time, if he comes, an’ give him somethin’ 
to put in that book o’ his!’ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
It is time, once again, to propagate chrysan- 
themums, Greenhouse sorts are increased by 
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taking basal shoots just below soil level, Cyt. 
tings are trimmed beneath the node, set in com- 
post to a depth of about an inch, and watered 
freely, Outdoor chrysanthemums are easily 
multiplied by breaking up the root stools and 
setting them in pots to be planted out later. 


Chess 


PHILIDOR. 
No. 39. B. HARLEY 

BLACK (8 men) WHITE to play and 
SWE mate in 2 moves: 

Yu solution next week, 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Mansfield: Q-K 7!, 




















threat R x Kt 

1...K-Q4 ch; 

mee 2 bea 

. ie 4 4 ga ®t (Q 2) moves; 

a Hy oe ; 4 2 Kt-B 6. 1 oo 

4 od R-Q 4;2R x Kt. 

Sunn 0 caas Lowe et MRS 
R-B 4. 1 


Kt (3)-B4;2R x Kt. 1... Kt-B2:2R x Kt 

1... Kt x B;2R-K6. To quote the Problemist. 

‘one of the greatest of all two-movers.’ 
SIMULTANEOUS PLAY 

A performance which makes an impression 
on the average player (or non-player) out of all 
proportion to its intrinsic difficulty is simul- 
taneous play; I find it quice hard to persuade 
people that it is much easier to play twenty 
weak players than to play one strong one. Since, 
however, it does attract so much interest, how- 
ever unmerited, it is perhaps worth an article, 

The commonest question is ‘Do you remember 
all the games as you play them?’ The answer 
I give, which would apply to all simultaneous 
players, is that I file them rather than remember 
them, so that on coming round to a position 
again I recognise it immediately and recall my 
plans (if any); I might interpolate here that the 
mechanics of a display is that players sit round 
the outside of a U-shaped arrangement of tables 
and the simultaneous player walks round and 
round inside at the brisk rate of about 4 mile 
per hour. After a display one could usually 
play through most of the games from memory: 
this is much less remarkable than it sounds since 
it is not a feat of pure memory—the games make 
sense to the player and the act of playing through 
one of them automatically reminds one of what 
happened in it subsequently. There are some 
striking feats of specialised memory; F. J. 
Marshall, for example, is said to have played 
153 games simultaneously and then replayed the 
lot without error. Again, Alekhine, Najdorf and 
Koltanowski have each played over 40 simul- 
taneous games ‘blindfold’ i.e. seeing none of the 
boards, but being told the moves and having to 
remember the positions; interesting to recall that 
when my illustrious namesake, Philidor, played 
two blindfold games at once in the eighteenth 
century it was confidently predicted that the feat 
would never be equalled. 

The high general standard of play makes the 
USSR the grave of simultaneous players. I once 
asked Reuben Fine what were (numerically) his 
best and worst performances in simultaneous 
play; he told me that he once beat 52 players 
in two hours in Holland (a phenomenal result) 
and, at the other extreme, that against 30 Soviet 
Army players he scored 5 wins, 8 losses, 17 
draws in five hours. And one of our players— 
1 will not be so unkind as to name him—scored 
10 draws and 20 losses against 30 Moscow 
schoolchildren; with this gruesome statistic I will 
abandon the subject, 
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Rake’s Progress 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 313 
Report by Allan O. Waith 


’s Story ¢ e j ck. is ddy,’ ‘birthday—how 
by’s Story books have such entries as : ‘first recognised daddy,’ ‘birthdc 

pov dewe'd those present, gifts, etc.,’ ‘first brushed own teeth’ and so on. A prize of £5 
on offered for a similar record of stages in the career of one of the following: 


a chairman 0. 


ople assumed that what was 

med ef a diary of the childhood of 
some careerist, and though this approach 
was occasionally successful (as M. Saulnier- 
Blache’s prize-winning entry shows) it was 
usually at the cost of sticking very closely 
to the original. Granville Garley almost 
brought it off with his diary of a baby who 
‘hogged camera at christening ceremony, 
won Bouncing Baby Contest at holiday 
camp, started to run before he could 
walk’. . . (and eventually) ‘started work, 
didn’t like it, joined BBC.’ J. F. N. Wedge 
struck the right note in his reader of the 
Spectator who 

Read article on Oxford Roads 

Used expression ‘The Establishment’ in 

conversation 

Read letter to editor on Oxford Roads 

Solved six clues of crossword puzzle 

Stopped reading anything to do with 

Oxford Roads. 

This reader was obviously more typical, 
though less single-minded, than the subject 
of Miss Barbara Smoker’s revealing entry 
to which I recommend a first prize of £3, 
in the hope of averting an imminent com- 
petition-psychosis. D. R. Peddy and M. 
Saulnier-Blache share the remaining £2. 
Honourable mention to the others quoted 
above, and to Howard Burton, Hamish 
Sourb and G. E. Assinder. 


PRIZES 
(BARBARA SMOKER) 

A READER OF THE ‘SPECTATOR’ 
First looked at small ads. in public library. 
First looked at the competition page. 
First attempted competition. _ 
First posted entry in competition. 
First had name and part of entry quoted in 

competition results. 


f panel games, a President of the Royal Academy, a French Premier, a 
Soviet architect, a Fellow of All Souls, a reader of the Spectator. 


First bought a copy for casually showing above 
item to friends. : . 

First won a share in competition prize. 

First placed a regular order with newsagent. 

Cancellation of order. 

Highly commended in competition. 

Renewal of order. 

Cancellation. 

Quoted. 

Renewal. 

Cancellation. 

Prize. 

Renewal. 

First read one of the articles. 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
A FRENCH PREMIER 

First criticised de Gaulle in Chamber. 

Cut by de Gaulle. 

Deserted Front Populaire for NBG (to keep 
Communists out). 

Deserted NBG for RIP (to keep Gaullists out). 

Fight in Chamber with Gaullist sympathisers. 

First black eye. 

Attempted to form government following 
failure to do so of M. Dubo. 

Failed to win support of PDQ. M, Dubon took 
over attempt. 

Stoned by Poujedists. 

Second black eye. 

Voted ‘No Confidence’ in M. Dubounet. 

Following unsuccessful attempts by MM. 
Dupuis, Dutout, Duclos, Dubois and 
Detrop, compromised with DDT and PBI 
and formed government. 

Had lunch. 

Fight in Chamber with Communist sympa- 
thisers. 

Third black eye. 

Had dinner. 

Received vote of no confidence following 
defection of LBW. 

Resigned. M. Dupont started attempt to form 
a 
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(M. SAULNIER-BLACHE) 
A FRENCH PREMIER 

Baby fidgets and makes faces all the time. 

Coos all day and half the night. 

First word: bla, bla. , 

Bangs on the table to attract attention and 
then makes gestures. 

First birthday: Stood on a chair and shouted. 

Presents: Jumping Jack and Seesaw. 

Alternately kisses and hits his little friends. _ 

Favourite Pastime: Collecting medals and tin 
decorations. , 

Likes to throw things about, particularly 
chairs. 

Always begging for parties and insists upon 
singing the Marseillaise in the middle of 
them. 

Favourite Games: Musical Chairs, Follow My 
Leader and Snakes and Ladders. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 316 
Set by J. M. Cohen 


A prize of £5 is offered for a translation 
into English verse of ‘Les Horloges’ by 
Emile Verhaeren: 


La nuit, dans le silence en noir de nos 
demeures, 

Béquilles et bdtons, qui se cognent, la-bas; 

Montant et dévalant les escaliers des heures, 

Les horloges, avec leurs pas; 

Emaux naifs derriére un verre, emblémes 

Et fleurs d’antan, chiffres maigres et vieux; 

Lunes des corridors vides et blémes, 

Les horloges, avec leurs yeux; 

Sons morts, notes de plomb, marteaux et 
limes, 

Boutique en bois de mots sournois 

Et le babil des secondes minimes, 

Les horloges, avec leurs voix; 

Gaines de chéne et bornes d’ombre, 

Cercueils scellés dans le mur froid, 

Vieux os du temps qui grignote le nombre, 

Les horloges et leur effroi; 

Les horloges 

Volontaires et vigilantes, 

Pareilles aux vieilles servantes 

Tapant de leurs sabots ou glissant sur leurs 
bas, 

Les horloges que jinterroge 

Serrent ma peur en leur compas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 316,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by March 13. Results in 
the Spectator of March 23. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 877 


ACROSS. 


1 The proper pledge for a traditiona 
good Liberal (6, 6). 


8 The job of the weather prophet (9). 
9 Flowers appropriate for Mildred? (5) it 


11 ‘To think we buy gowns lined with 
—— for dolts’ (Browning) (6). 


12 The substance of a scrapbook (8). 


14 Man is confused about the tithe, it 
leads to unbelief (10). 


16 River useful to Cupid (4). 

18 A beam of wood? (4) 

19 He kept John from Wells (10). 

21 A ranker? Decidedly not (8). 

22 Bacon and egg for baby (6). 

25 Swinburne wrote his before sunrise (5). 
26 I get a setback after I make a slam (9). 
27 By Jove, they’re thrown! (12) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
ter noon on March 13 and addressed: Crossword No. 877, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


opened af 


1 You might find her ma here (5). 
2 Aim on ten (anag.) (8). 
3 > leads to the possession of 


4 Shakespeare’s merchandising (3, 3, 4). 
5 Il seem to need some 9 on my cheeks (6). 
6 Wherein the manicurist excels (9). 

7 They just reel off the news (4-8). 


10 Those who go to it are in a hurry to 
get away from it (8, 4). 


13 Get a maid of all work without being 
specific? (10) 


15 ‘Mastic and —— and oil and spice’ 
(Flecker) (9). 


17 In for a bad time at sea? (8) 
20 ‘The comet of a ——’ (Byron) (6). 


23 Let us get arranged musically (5). 
24 Possibly an anti-social association (4). 





DOWN. 














Solution on March 16 


The winners ot Crossword No, 875 are: Mr, M. K. 
Cottage, Chalford Hill, Stroud, Glos., and Miss S. M, Groves, 4 Lytteltan 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16 


Solution to No. 875 on page 296 


Top. Weavers 
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STRESSES IN THE STERLING AREA 


By NICHOLAS 


Ir was most unfortunate that the new 
Kenya loan should have been issued during 
our monetary crisis. It was a 5 per cent. 
stock at 96, and the day after Bank rate 
was raised to 54 per cent. it fell to 34 
discount. It has now recovered to 1} dis- 
count, but a yield of 54 per cent. does not 
encourage the sterling countries overseas to 
come to such an expensive market for their 
capital. In time past Australia has often 
found it cheaper to raise money in the 
United States. Last year South Africa raised 
$25 million through an American banking 
consortium, while the International Bank 
lent £9 million to the South African Rail- 
ways. Pakistan also borrowed from the 
International Bank $19 million for port 
improvements and a pulp and paper mill. 
It is worth mentioning that since the 
International Bank started operations some 
ten years ago it has lent over $2,400 million 
to forty different countries, including mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth. In 1955 
alone it lent the equivalent of $410 million. 
Now Mr. Butler told the Bank at its meet- 
ing in Istanbul last September that as far 
as Great Britain was concerned we could 
not embark on any new programme of 
releases from our sterling subscription 
beyond the £60 million which we had 
undertaken to release by 1959 for loans to 
the Commonwealth. It now seems likely 
that we shall be unable to find the additional 
capital for overseas development which we 
promised to do in the so-called Common- 
wealth Plan of December, 1952. In that 
event the raison d’étre of the sterling area 
will begin to be questioned. 
i” . 


It is not so long ago that both the 
Government and the Opposition used to 
think in terms of a surplus on our inter- 
national account of £300 million or more. 
That was the target Mr. Butler set for us 
so that we could finance Commonwealth 
development. The nearest he got to it was 
£251 million surplus in 1952. By 1954 the 
surplus had dropped to £186 million. Today 
we are running a deficit. Yet our overseas 
commitments are enormous. Under the 
Colombo Plan we agreed to release £42 
million a year from the sterling balances to 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. For Egypt we 
have undertaken to release £20 million a 
year for the next five years from the blocked 
Egyptian sterling balances. The Colonial 
Development Corporation is committed to 
projects which will require probably £10 
million a year, excluding the £70 million 
Kariba Gorge power scheme which is being 
more than half financed by the Rhodesian 
copper finance companies and the banks 
in South Africa. Here are commitments of 
over £70 million a year in addition to the 
Commonwealth government and com- 
mercial loans raised in the London market 
which have averaged £55 million a year for 
the past five years. Apart from these capital 
projects our military expenditure overseas 
has been taking about £150 million a year 
and we are now faced with the cost of our 
troops in Germany. Finally we must not 
forget that we have to pay £188 million a 
year interest on the American and Canadian 
loans. Clearly, we have assumed overseas 
financial obligations beyond our capacity. 





DAVENPORT 


Our gold and dollar reserves, which fell 
last year by $642 million, or nearly 25 per 
cent., now amount to £757 million. Before 
the war our reserves were roughly equal to 
our sterling liabilities. Today they are only 
a fifth. Out of sterling liabilities of £3,860 
million (as at June, 1955) the Colonies held 
£1,294 million and other countries in the 
sterling area £1,735 million. These gold and 
dollar reserves are held, of course, on behalf 
of the entire sterling area. Members of the 
‘sterling club’ (excluding South Africa, which 
has a special arrangement) hand over their 
dollar earnings to the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account against payment in sterling 
and draw on the Account for their foreign 
exchange needs. (India retains 20 per cent. 
of her net ‘hard currency’ earnings, and 
Australia has built up a limited dollar 
reserve by withholding part of its gold 
production.) The Club has no hard and fast 
rules: each member must be satisfied that 
it is getting its fair share of the dollars 
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available. Obviously, when both the mother 
country and Australia are in serious balance 
of payment difficulties, a strain is put on 
the whole mechanism. For example 
Malaya, which is the biggest supplier of 
dollars for the Club through its exports 
of rubber and tin to the US, has been forced 
to go short of capital at this moment. 
Malaya has undertaken to stay in the 
sterling area when she has attained indepen- 
dence, but she will need generous financial 
treatment if this bargain is to be held. In 
fact, the whole future of the sterling area 
depends on the provision of capital for 
Commonwealth development. It was one of 
the rules of the Club that capital should be 
free to move about inside the sterling area, 
but the dear money regime of Mr. 
Macmillan has already caused South Africa 
to impose restrictions on the flow of funds 
to the UK which have been attracted by 
the high London bill rate. South Africa js 
not the only sterling country embar- 
rassed by the Macmillan squeeze. But the 
drying up of the London market for long- 
term capital is the most serious of the 
stresses which the sterling area is feeling, 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE gilt-edged market has made a strong 
recovery in spite of all the perplexities of 
the situation. War Loan has risen to 75 
which is 5 points above its ‘low.’ It is 
behaving exactly as it did on the last 
occasion when Bank rate was raised by 
1 per cent. Then, of course, optimism 
proved to be premature and if | were asked 
to hazard a guess | would say that the 
present recovery will prove to be premature 
also. No doubt it has been prompted by the 
Chancellor’s assurance that sterling will not 
be devalued—this received warm support 
from the ‘shadow Chancellor,’ Mr. Harold 
Wilson—which caused the bears to cover 
in something like a panic. But it is absurd 
to suppose that we have yet solved the 
balance of payments crisis or defeated the 
domestic inflation. Mr. Macmillan believes 
that his measures are adequate, but the 
answer lies with the trade unions. A yield 
of 4-7 percent. on War Loan does not appear 
so attractive as the 5 per cent. gross redemp- 
tion yields still obtainable on some short- 
and medium-dated stocks. 
* * * 

If War Loan has not acted in this crisis 
according to tradition the market in 
industrial equity shares has been impec- 
cable—it has quietly drifted downwards. 
Radio shares, and in particular RADIO 
RENTALS, have been depressed by the new 
restrictions upon hire purchase. HOOVER 
which has halved in value since its peak 
last year, proved to have discounted its 
disappointing dividend. Generally speaking, 
the market in stores and the producers or 
distributors of consumer goods have rightly 
been the most sensitive to the Macmillan 
squeeze. When buyers return they will no 
doubt favour the equities of the producers 
of capital goods. The market in oil shares 
has recovered to some extent but it is still 
disappointing. The political risks of the 
Middle East continue to depress BRITISH 
PETROLEUM, Which seems relatively cheap. 
The news of the discovery of an important 
new field in Kuwait, which it jointly exploits 





with Gulf Oil, and of a huge extension of 
the Kuwait refinery, failed to do more than 
add a few shillings to the price. Yet it would 
be an act of great restraint if this company 
failed to pay out of its huge earnings a final 
of 10 per cent. tax free, making 15 per cent. 
tax free to match the dividend of SHELL. 
Still it remains 17s, below the price of 
Shell. A sharp rise occurred in TRINIDAD 
PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT On rumours of an 
American bid. This company sells its oil to 
the Shell group on a dollar basis and on 
the basis of the 23 per cent. tax-free 
dividend the share yields 6:4 per cent. at 
30s. 6d. This is a useful investment, bid or 
no bid. 
* * 7 

Just when holders of BRITISH AMERICAN 
TOBACCO Were congratulating themselves on 
the excellent increase in profits and the rise 
in the dividend from 15 per cent. to 17} per 
cent. tax-free, some American doctors have 
Once again revived the cancer scare. On 
Wall Street tobacco shares fell sharply and 
BAT subsided to 53s. 3d. The market 
usually recovers from these scares in a 
matter of weeks or months, for the con- 
sumption of tobacco is not greatly affected. 
Last year cigarette smoking in America 
actually increased by 3 per cent. Neverthe- 
less, tobacco shares cannot be regarded as 
‘growth’ stocks with the possible exception 
of BAT. This company does no trade in this 
country: it exports to every market in the 
world and has operating subsidiaries in the 
US, Canada, South Africa, India and 
Belgium. Earnings on the equity capital 
amounted last to 66:4 per cent., covering 
the 17} per cent. tax-free dividend 3:8 times. 
At 53s. 3d. the shares yield 5-7 per cent. 
gross. But BAT is not without its risks, 
political as well as commercial. Its main 
trouble is currency transfers and deprecia- 
tion. Last year it had to meet an exchange 
difference of £797,000 which was charged 
tow the currency conversion reserve. On the 
whole it generally pays to make a purchase 
of BAT in a period of market weakness. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
—TEEK & MOORLANDS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

A MAGNIFICENT ACHIEVEMENT 
THe 99th annual general meeting of Leck & 
Moorlands Building Society was held on Feb- 
ruary 27 at Leek, Staffs. : . 
Sir Ernest Johnson, J.P. (the President), in 
the course of his speech, said: In May this year 
the Society will reach a most important mile- 
stone in its history, viz., its Centenary. 

The funds of the Society at the end of the 
last financial year exceeded thirty-one million 

unds. On the 2nd January this year the funds 
were further increased by the Transfer of the 
Engagements of the North Staffs Building 
Society. Today the total assets of the Society 
exceed thirty-five million pounds and the re- 
serve funds are approaching one million, five 
hundred thousand pounds. | am sure we can all 
be proud of this magnificent achievement. 

1955 was a remarkable year in many ways, 
but perhaps more so in connection with the 
money market. There were two increases in the 
Bank Rate. There were credit restrictions. 
Neither of these seemed to have solved the 
major problem, that of inflation On the 16th 
February there was a further increase in the 
Bank Rate to 54 Certain further measures 
were introduced to stiffen hire purchase facili- 
ties with a view to reducing the home demand 
for goods. 

[ should like to see drastic economies in 
Government expenditure. A curtailment in the 
expenditure of Local Authcrities. 

Higher wages, shorter hours, increased social 
services, redistribution of income by taxation, 
restrictive practices by both employers and 
employees, lack of incentive—all these things 
contribute to the inflationary spiral which now 
confronts us. 

The Chancellor should endeavour forthwith 
to arrest the wages spiral and price spiral by 





output, better labour 


—greater 


by £1,930,069. This is 


of their confidence. 


to 24% in the rates all 


new houses. 


whatever means lie within his power, and there 
are plenty of means available to him. The 
employers and The trade unions should call 
a halt in the use of the strike weapon in 1956 
at least. I do not look for, nor expect, anything 
in 1956 other than a difficult year. Increased 


abolition of restrictive practices—more savings 
exports—these are the 
features for a happy and prosperous 1956. 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, Councillor Gilbert Tatton, the Chair- 
man, said: The amount due to Shareholders 
and Depositors has increased during the year 


vestors are saving money with a Society worthy 


In September last year the Building Societies 
Association recommended members to increase 
the rate of interest allowed on Shares to 3% 
per annum, to make a corresponding variation 


to vary mortgage rates to provide for this 
change. We gave effect to this recommendation. 

The Mortgage Account shows that we ad- 
vanced during the year £5,358,357. Over one 
million and a quarter of this sum was lent on 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 

Seconding the motion, the Deputy Chairman, 
Mr. F. Leslie Davenport, J.P., said: I notice 
that reference is made from time to time about 
the opportunities which the Government might 
seek to take to stimulate savings, and that one 
of those suggestions is that interest on such 
savings should be like the Building Society 
interest, free of income tax. It is in 
fact paid by the Society. If therefore there are 
to be any income tax free concessions accorded 
to any savings in any savings movement, may 
I make a plea that the Building Society savings 
should be brought within the same category. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 





WIDESPREAD 
EXPORT FIELD 





Tue 52nd annual general meeting of Carreras, 
Limited was held on February 28 at Arcadia 
Works, Hampstead Road, London. 

Sir Edward Baron (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said 

Our Balance Sheet is a sound one and this 
is undoubtedly due to the policy adopted in 
bygone years of not disturbing profits up to 
the hilt. Our properties are worth many times 


their Balance Sheet figures, and those in the 


owed on Deposits, and 


increase 


ahead. 


int of 


United Kingdom alone are actually insured on 
a replacement basis for over £4,000,000. Our 
holdings in subsidiary companies shown at 
cost, are in the aggregate greatly understated 
and the value of our other trade investments 
is much higher than the amount shown. 

So far as we can see, and provided no un- 
foreseen contingencies arise, our Home Trade 
this year should produce better results than 
last year. Our Export Trade, both direct and 
through Associated Companies, was well main- 
tained and indeed actually showed a slight 
We hope that by maintaining our 
aggressive policy we shall make still further 
progress in the Export markets in the months 


Dividends from Investments have once again 
increased and I hope that this source of income 
will continue to show an upward trend. Our 
Canadian Subsidiary continued to progress and 
it is developing still further. 

Finally I want to assure you that we have 
every confidence that our former prosperity 
will return—not immediately perhaps but in 
the not too distant future. 

The report was adopted. 





“lassifie lvertiseme SMART YOUNG ASIAN, bent on further 
( lassifie . —_ ¢oanag nts peraed be studies, seeks post as Architectural Draughts- 
prepaid, 3s, per line. Line Averages) man, July, Diploma: excel, refs. Education : 


44 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box\ Inter. Science 2 years. training in National 

) > , if Cadet Corps (Air Wing), No. 1 Bombay 
po sei ds. —" Se Air Squad, N.C.C. Travelled widely in 
ddvertisement ept., Spectator, | jndia, and as a Broker in Kenya, Tangan- 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| yika.—K M. Shroft, Box No, 5811, Nairobi, 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| ®env- 














CONCERTS 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ASIAN MUSIC CIRCLE: (Pres.: Yehudi 
The engagement of persons answering these | Menuhin). Egyptian and Arabic Music on 
advertisements must be made through a Wed... Mar. 7, 8 p.m., at 4 Chesterficid 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a G4S.. W.1, off Curzon St. (in co-operation 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- With Egyptian Embassy). Music and Dances 
cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a\of Indonesia on April 16, at French Insti- 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or| tute, S.W.7. Seminar-Gramophone Groups : 
she, or the employment, is excepted from| Music of India-Pakistan, with Spcl. demo. 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan-|on Tablas (drums), These mthly. meetings 


cles Order, 1952. |and Siminars, and Classes open only to 
, . , |Members & Guests. Ann. Mem. 10/-, Stu- 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Male and) dents 2/6.—Write or phone Sec. A.M.C., 18 
emale office staff, temporary and per-| Fitzalan Rd., N.3. Tel.: FINchley 2934 
manent. Typewriting, duplicating. Call! Cambridge Branch Sec.: A. S, Pramar, 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand,| St, John’s College. Oxford Branch Sec.: S. 


W.C.2, TRAfalgar 9090 | Banwarilal, Balliol College. 


PART-TIME RESEARCHER on all general, ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sunday, March | 


subjects wanted. Essential Intelligent educated| 11 at 3 p.m. Amadeus String Quartet 
Man/Woman (prefercbly Univ. Graduate).—| Quartet in G, Haydn; Quartet in B flat (The 
Box No. 3075 }Hunt), Mozart; Quartet, Death and the 


y Maiden, Schubert. WATerloo 3191. 
THE IRENE FORSTER AGENCY, 66| 1 STIV , 
Marchmort St., London, W.C.1 TERminus| ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wednesdays at 


8566, (Agency conducted by former Head-| 2:45. “nti! 7th March). Bach-Handel Con- 
mistress.) Employ ment in Schools, Colleges, So"'S with BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA, 
Institutions, ‘| THURSTON DART & RALPH DOWNES. 


Offices of Societies, private 
’ 9 
Houses, etc. Secretaries, Teachers, House- WATerloo 3191. 
Keepers, Wardens, Cooks, Caretakers, etc.) ——— —E 


oe a 





- lecture and concert agency for clubs, 
colleges, schools. POSTS T AN 
WANTED POSTS. VACANT AND| = EXHIBITIONS AND 


LECTURES 


SI | ARE YOU ns ee Do 
1S 1 } you give air to your views? The Fleet Street 
TU ATIONS WAN TED | Parliament exists to entertain and stimulate 
PROFESSIONAL WOMAN, §8.R.N, Occu-| you.—Details from Box No. 3130 
Pational-Therapist, Derires t work for| GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street 
—" Also Reception Dutfes if Required.| Tondon, E.C.2, Tel. MONarch 2433, Four 
ox 30 6 Lectures on “TALE OF GENJI" will be 
YOUNG HONOURS GRADUATE, Sports-| given by the Professor in Rhetoric, Richard 
man-cum-bookwork seeks employer who) Hughes, Esg., O.B.E., on Mon. to Thurs 
would value hard work and loyalty, — Box) March Sth to 8th. The Lectures are FREE 
3145, jand begin at 5.30 p.m. 








INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Miss Joan Hazlip 
on “The Spaniards in Italy,”’ on Friday, 
2nd March at 6 p.m. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 BRUTON 
STREET, W.1. Recent paintings by John 
Minton. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. MICHEL CIRY Paintings & Drawings. 
First London exhibiton—opening 8th. Daily 
| 10-4.30, Sat. 10-12.30. 


| MATTHIESEN GALLERY: The Work of 


Curt Herrmann (1854-1929). Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1, Until March 24.—142 New Bond 
Street, W.1. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BIOLOGY <& 
MEDICINE. An exhibition of recent pub- 


lications from China, Germany, Great 
Britain, Poland, the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries, COLLET’S GALLERY, 45 
Museum Street, London, W.C.1. March 
6th-3ist. Weekdays 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat.,| 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission free. 

S.E.A, Pictures for Schools exhibition. 


Whitechapel Art Gallery, High St., E.1. 
Daily, except Mondays, 11-6, Sundays, 2-6; 
February ilth-March 4th, 


TEN YEARS OF BRITISH ARCHITEC- 
TURE, ‘45. An exhibition of photographs. 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St. James's 
Square, S.W.1, Closes 7 March. Mons., 
| Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, Tues., 10-8. Ad- 
mission 1/-. 


“THE SEASONS” — C.A.S, Exhibition at 
The Tate Gallery, Till April 15th. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The Ethe! 
M. Wood Lecture entitled “The Bible in 
the Hands of Fourth Century Greek Chureh- 
men’ will be given by the Rev. Canon W 
felfer (Cambridge) at 5.30 pm. on 13 
|}March at University of London, Senate 
| House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET.—James Henderson, Aca- 
demic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures on “Ihe Use of Dictation in 
Manuscripts of the Classical Period’ will 
be given by Mr. T. C. Skeat (Deputy Keeper 
of Manuscripts, British Museum) at $30 
p.m. on 13 and 14 March at King’s Col 

lege, Strand, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE 

WITHOUT TICKET.—James Henderson, 
| Academic Registrar, i 


PERSONAL 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our persona! home 
study course wil! interest you.—E.M.I, Insti- 
tutes, Dept, SP. 50, London, W.4. (Associ- 
ated with H M.V.) 

ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue.—Ailwood Bros. Ltd., 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiveis- 
field Greea 232/233 

ASTLEYS OF JERMYN ST. (108/111), 
London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe specialists. Your 
briar pipe (any make) reconditioned and 
cleaned with PURE ALCOHOL, 3/-, plus 
9d. postage, any quality. (Foul pipes are ine 
jurious to heaith.) All repairs, new stems, etc. 
We purchase old or new carved Meerschaum 
pipes, Write for illustrated price list. 


BACKWARD, NERVOUS or DELICATE 
young man received as paying guest in Pri- 
vate House. Every @®mfort, sympathetic 
care.—MORNEY CROSS, FOWNHOPE, 
HEREFORD 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1 

CANCER PATIENT (552282). Poor man 
(47), condition hopeless; has no relatives 
2nd now lives in one furnished room. Needs 
money for heating and extra food. Please 
help us to care for him (also thousands of 
other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed 
Nationa] Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. 
G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
CHINESE CONVERSATION at the 
LINGUISTS’ CLUB every Thursday from 
8.30 wo 9.30 p.m, Other languages every day 
from 2.30 to 9.30 p.m. Niddry Lodge, 
Campden Hill Road, High Street, Ken- 
sington, W 8 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD. 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531. 1979a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel: REG, 6998, 
Branches ip main towns. 
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YOU OFTEN WISH you 


means of keeping all 


had a 
your domestic 


THE FLEET STREET LETTER and THE 
WHITEHALL 


LETTER — Britain's most 
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PENEAU’S SARDINES. The Best Known 
French Sardines. In Pure Olive Oil, Original 


ACCOMMODATION 





papers, letters, documents, receipts, etc., in) famous news letters since ‘The Week.’—/4 oz. tins, with keys, 8 for 22s. 6d. PETITS) BLOOMSBURY, SmI. Furn. Semi Ba 
orderly form out of sight, yet always in-| Write for samples, terms, to Subs. Dept., 10) POIS. Extra Fins, Au Naturel. The Best.) Suit Prof. Woman. 3 gns.—Box ag 
stantly available for immediate reference?/Ovington Square, London, S.W.3, KEN./14 oz. tins, 8 tor 28s, PURE OLIVE OIL.| EDINBURGH August. 1956. Use ai 137, 
The new Automatic Secretary for the Home| 7451 | Finest Spanish, Virgin Extra, None better.| pedroomed house offered eg Use of four. 
is the ideal device, simple, compact, durable.| 7RANSLTNS : French Spanish.—J. French Half Gallon Tins with screw top lids, 20s.| similar in south: 27 uy ee for 
inexpensive, it is also an automatic remin- Y . i ve 


\.1.L. (Fr.), 18 Bay View Rd., Colwyn Bay.|€4ch. ELVAS PLUMS, Original 1 Ib. boxes.) Wellesley, 125 Trinity Road, Ege a 








der.—Send p.c. for descriptive leaflet A.S.54 . site +l "13 for 21s., 6 for 40s. All weights net. All ceed Inburgh §, 
to SHAW PUBLISHING CO, LTD.,, T¥YPEWRITING OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS) prices post paid. — SHILLING COFFEE|PORTEIRION, NORTH WALES, Fuijy 
Mercury House, 109-119 Waterloo Road,|Meatly and accurately undertaken.—Brenda|CQ [LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London,|©%PPed furnished cottage, Magnificent 
London, S.E.1. Sprott, 14 Landview Gdn., Ongar, Essex.| F.¢.3. | Mountain and estuary views, to let for for, 
HAS ANYONE some clothes they wish to| WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting] ROSEMOYNE LINENS of UNEXCELLED] Jeg a pcriods of longer between Easter ang 
sell to fit young lady aged 20 (average height| {tee booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. EXCELLENCE. Richly woven crease resist-| the Secretary. Hotel P aan fra 
and size).—Box 3111. 85G), Palacc Gate, London, W.8. ing Dress & Suiting Linens in beaut. colours.| rhyndeudraeth. Merioneth Pe 
SHEST P ‘S$ PAID fo Ce a ___| Elegant & Immaculate for Town/Country| _ : . . 
Medals Bt gel ll peal rey 1956 wear, Also Handerchief weight sheer Linen|S. CORNWALL, Comfortable Holiday 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s, 6d, Bulletin, 6d of Gossamer Beauty, in pastel shades, Illus.) Accommodation in Private House, 2 mins 


EDUCATIONAL 
A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 


Sea. From 
URGENT, 


cat. of Superb, Table Napery, Bed Linens, + Gns,—Box 3 
Towels, etc.—Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jor- 


dansiown, Co Antrim, N.I, 


141. 
Four careful young ladies are 


B. A 
London, 


Great 
LAN 


Seaby, 65 
W.1. (Tel.: 


Portland Street, 
3677) 



































. ie “ ia acuad = , ~. looking for a self-contained fi 
HISTORIC HOUSES AND CASTLES open ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home ; ait ‘ : , ained flat with two 
to the public, revised 1956 edition, Illustrated|Study course will interest you. E.M.J. XLV PURE DEVON HONEY. The) bedrooms, sitting-room, kitchen, bathroom 
Guide to over 300 Houses, Castles and Gar-| Institutes Dept., S.P. 50, London, W.4 Famous and ‘so delicious Heather Clover|and lavatory in Kensington, Knightsbridge 
dens, Opening times, admission charges,| (Associated with H.M.V.) blend, Six 1 lb, jars 32/- carriage paid.) or Victoria. If any Spectator Reader knows 
tn Ne S : AB csi 2a )/-. — Woodbury Apiaries| of anything would they plea 
catering facilities and map, Companion| pppKBECK COLLEGE. (Universit Twelve 1 Ib, 66 e , se ring PARK 
ISELIMS , > ° WLEGE, ’ y of Lon- (§) Woodbury, Near Exeter 505 after 6.30 p.m. on week- 
volume MUSEUMS & GALI ERIES, listing gon.) Session 1956-1957 begins Monday, war eipeniibieabacta mae “s day. 
650 collections with comprehensive SubIECt| October ist, 1956, Part-time (Evening))} —— HHH /|WEISH MOUNTAINS. Upland fam. 
index, Each 3/- post free—INDEX r B-| Courses provided for Internal Degrees in the house offers comfortable accommodation to 
LISHERS LTD., 69 Victoria Street, S.W.1.| Faculties of Arts and Science and for the WANTED TO BUY mountain lovers & climbers, Sea 7 miles 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female) Academic Post-Graduate Diploma in Psycho- ° : a ; Fishing. Hot baths, log fires, excellent food 
and the Human Male sent on by post.|logy, Facilities also provided for part-time; WANTED, Canada 1780-1880. Oil paintings) From 7 gns.—Bax 3043. 

r call for our Free Price List and|and full-time students reading for Higher) Water Colours showing er Red- WEST SUSSEX, ABINGWORTH HALL 
Literature on Family Planning.—Fiertag,| Degrees in Arts and Science. Applications for| Skins or Views —Appleby Bros., 27 illiam) near Storrington” Holiday or permanent: Ii 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D.X. admission should be made before June 1 V St., London, W.C.2. miles from sea; buses pass. Central heatin 
PAINTING IN OILS IS THE IDEAL) Pamphiet and form of application may be) WANTED, Old Paintings, Portraits of Ugly) all rooms. Several ground floor weeny 
week-end hobby. Write for price list ¢ tained from the Registrar, Birkbeck Col-/ Men and Good Looking Ladies, Other] Billiard table, Unlicensed. West Chiltington 

rials —Neweraft Products, 15a, Vin-| /©s¢, Malet Street, W.C.1. (70)| subjects also required. Landscapes, Sport-| 2257 
nt Gardens, London, N.W.2 EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| i"® Views & Shipping Damaged Canvasses 
} d I ? a 27 Willis : —— —— 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec-| tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- — a Bros., 27 William IV St., ———— 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root ial, Civil Service, Commercial, General) *O9@¢0", W.©.-. ie Sie “ 
for ev Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash OE Tees, Rs Fa TT ID retire | PROPERTY F OR SALE 
20s, monthly, Free trial. Write for illus.|(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. : - _ . 
particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre) Write today for free prospectus mentioning HOTELS AN INCOME, A_ HOME & SERVICE, 
>) 99 ‘ Muted M4 Fr e iia 2 ee ‘a ” Country house Devon-Dorset bord 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas xam. or subjects in which interested to e : ~ ers, 
gow, C.2 Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or, BARMOUTH, Glorious scenery MIN-Y-) divided — ee all-electric flats, Plea- 
: iene .| call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. MOR Private Hotel in own grounds, Sea S4Mt garden, wide xX uth views, 8 miles from 
WHEN HUNTING for a way to brighten up) Front. Table Tennis, Talkies. Brochure F.| beaches. £5,750 freehold.—Box No, 3151, 


a cold meal try a little Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in| Waddling ee 


Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHT — — —- 














—_ — __.|6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at) ~orsipT « - 4 4 = 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White EN amet tng Some hw: Bong B.D Kovag HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
LITERARY 2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392). Garages, Superlative food, 74-8 gns, weekly.| COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Flats to Let— 
‘ z sis y MILL HILL SCHOOL, Entrance Scholar-| Summer, %11 gns. Details: Dr Cooper, Blanes, Geron, 
a hg my I'VE rs . va ship Examination, This will take place at) JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St.| Spain. 
put I've been putting it off. € @S/the school from June 2nd-June 4th, 1956.) Cl t é Tt land’ st hotel : 
cies Meas an Geek Ge Gee 00 fe) ;Clement’s Bay, The Island's newest hotel, DELIGHTFUL FURNISHED HOLIDAY 


Candidaies must %¢ over 12 and under 14/ situated on sea front, Private bathrooms,; BUNGALOW by quiet sandy beach with 


tuition by correspondence, It may help you.) years of age on September Ist. Several) orchestra, licensed. Reopening spring, 1956 ‘ 
) ; F. i . | . eens . ’ 5 every requirement t1om refrigerator to table 

Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept.,| scholarships and Exhibitions are available} 104-16 gns. A.A. 4-star, Write for Brochure| napkin and maid service Temple, Win 
LONDON —— a ere with values up to £100 p.a., and there are|**P.”’ Tel, Central 4455, terton-on-Sea, Norfolk : 
57 Gordon Square, ON, C.1)| Exhibitions for the sons of Christian Minis-| y . . , gerade 

' = - c . ERSEY. Channel! Island WATER'S " : y . iN: 
MUSeum 4574. There are LSJ students al!! ters with values up to £140 p.a. Periodically EDGE HOTE “age naemanae Bouley Bay ree HOTELS 4 —— BANG, 
over the world. an Exhibition of £175 p.a. is offered for the " = . : , on and off the beates 


AUTHORS’ MSS, any length typed in 7 days son of a Free Church Minister, The Value JERSEY’S PREMIER COUNTRY & SEA-| track round Britain's coast and countryside 




































, , SIDE HOTEI Situated in a delightful) 3s 6d pp. 3d. Or with supplemenmary 
(4 days’ emergency service urgent work), |of Scholarships or Exhibitions may be in-| ering on the beach amidst lovely scenery.|Mini-Guide listing over 500 friendly halu 
short stories tc., by return. Typescripts|creased if the parents’ means make this ¢ . . . '. » Stas. 
: 4 : Continental Cuisine with farm produce.| for Bed and Breakfast, 5s. post free.—Victor 
carefully checked, Great emphasis on/| mecessary. The Jast date for entries is May, j,, . : 2 . ] 
. Dancing and Cabaret with Resident Orches-| Hilton, Harbourside Torquay. 
ac acy and attractive presentation. 4-hour | 16th. — Particulars from the Head Master, tra, Picture show, Bathing from the Hotel é = 
duplicating service; indexing, cataloguing, | Mill Hill School, Mill Hill Village, N.W.7. {in fact every form of holiday delight in an) MAJORCA, SOLLER, Fully furnished villa 
editing, proof reading, literary research, etc.| g¥FORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL | atmosphere of friendly service, Colour bro-| for 2-3 adults only. Close to beach. Inter 
Temporary secretaria , dictating machine ser- SCHOOL, 24 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- chure free on request. Jersey Tourism Law| ®@tvonal Res ly Coupon, Please for details 
pone va —— a. ing grad, course, Next term, April 23. Ist, Register, A.A & R.A.C, Telephone| Box No. 3153 
rding Machines or re ransiations ‘ . . ~ > 777 s;REECE 3 OSL 
from/into all Languages.—Secretarial Aunts, | POSTAL TUITION for GEN. CERT. OF) JERSEY NORTHERN ens Game Yee ey 
32 Rupert St.. Piccadilly Circus, W.1, GER | EDUCN. (all examining Boards), London) NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, NETH Y- rand (O8ch our. On Slovenia. Bosni 
1067/8/9. oe Foe B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ B.Sc.Sociology,| BRIDGE, Inverness-shire, Easy access, neat eo — We oie ge; Psy 2 
‘ = : B., D.B, Degrees and Diplomas, Law Cairngorms, in beautiful surroundings; ex-| | Vaimatia, Mon stxitbigge <b ‘ 
BOOKS- New & Second-hand I ee Stamps ind Professional Exams Mod. Fees. Pros-)cellent jor walking, climbing or touring 17 days pes — inchaste — z ra 
por f Sg hm as step = Fores D, 6\ nectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.,| Highlands Self-cortained suites, private Is days by ai anc a bas md oe 
orne St altwistle, Northumberland, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hell’ Oxford, Est.|sitting-rooms, H, & C. all bedrooms. Own 1 “days 3 ke a 3 Tuise ~ = 
BOOKS. WE BUY BOOKS on ali su ts at) 1894 tennis. croquet, putting, Excellent fishing Istanbul, ———, — Naple 
2 . . “ase se et ) ¢ - — . P g ] : e . i . c 
best prices Please send details, Godfrey.) suyiMER COURSES for FOREIGNERS in| ®0lfinz. Fully Licensed. Tel. Nethybridge 203) 15 nay Comprehensive Tour of Athens and 
onegatc oO 
° Spain.—For information apply to the Sec-|“ <’”: Greek Islands ice and Brindisi by 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist) retary, Institute of Spain, 102 Eaton) RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN TEAROOMS,| ~~ << maaan” 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work) Square, S.W.1, Tel.: SLOane 8381, Lion Street, receive a few guests. Rye 2207. | py rail and sea 7 By air and sea 89 gns, 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free fr THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62) RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.A.C.,|Send today for free illustrated brochure 
Dept. B.23 British Institt South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306|A.A. approved, licensed, A well-liked holi-| Apal Travel Ltd. (Dept.), 78 New Oxford 
Wr gy pare reng ay Regent House, nt (3 lines) day hotel, Reopeniag 24th March Street, W.C.1. Tel.: MUS, 9251/2. 
ondon, 


Street 


FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE SPRINGTIME 


— IN PARIS, Stay at HOTEL) SWISS HOLIDAYS individually arranged io 


—— ¢ —_—— 






























for Advanced Students by correspondence DE BORDEAUX.* Latin Quarter, 475-700) the beautiful Bernese Oberland. vat oe 
. Lint ee 7 frs. nightly. H. & C. Bath, Cent. Htg. Re-| but real value.—Write to Oberne fram 
ul ) ley Court 3 . ~ d. Li 
Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N SHOPPING BY POST cently Modernised, English spoken.—28 Rue} Ltd., Dept. R.471, Dunstable Road, Lutoa, 
*KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Su de la Montagne, Ste. Genéviéve, Paris, V} Bedtordshire 
No Sales—No Fees. Send for see S sore > . ert- > , . 5 

~ la ag 2 ay ; oe oe k. 5. GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Don't Metro : Maubert-Mutualitré : TRAMP AND REGULAR CARGO SHIP 

: pateaene Hy r > eer: waste time nursin heumatism. catarrh,| SUSSEX DOWNS, Monks Rest Guest House} services offer accommodation 2 to 12 Pa 

Schx ot Successful Writing Ltd 124 New e m gor . , von 

: ems. Ramin Ot s pee ma nchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and|(17 Century), Jevington, the Village in the| sengers. Write for brochure of short asd 

b SRCSE, ea 4 suchlike nuisance ailments. They can be pre-| Downs, Easy access Eastbourne, All com-| jong term passages/round voyages 0 & 
LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1.000. 6d. carbon. | yer; i, checked, relieved and remedied so/ forts, Brochure, Polegate 178. BOWERMAN LTD., 28 ELY PLACE 
Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. — E. R./easily with aid of garlic, that age-old) THE SUN'S A GUEST lste into the year at LONDON, E.C.1, Tel. HOL. 1887. 
Jennings Brockman Road, Folkestone medy of Nature: Renowned for 5,000) FARRINGFORD on the Isle of Wight. This) = 
years as a powerful purifier and healer, Get} beautiful country house famed for its good 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 875 ‘© know Garlisol non-smell deodorised gar-| food and courteous services is the ideal place 

ACROSS.—1 Test tube. § Critic, 9 Che tablets. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000) for those who have to take a late holiday, WATCH THE WORLD GO BY 
Jean. 10 Stella. 12 Ori 5 13 High ight. 14 Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with) Fully licensed, A.A. & R.A.C, appointed, - See the sights of Europe by comfortable 
Merovingians, 18 Winte: re 21 Head) 20Ok!et of life-conserving information —Gar-| Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel,|| modern coach — Switzerland, Belgium, 
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